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CHAPTER I. 

IVAN THE TEBBIBLE. 

If, six hundred years ago, Russia had not 
already been behind all Europe in such civiliza- 
tion as Europe then possessed, the invasion of the 
Tartars in the thirteenth century would have 
sufficed to throw her and keep her back. But 
the cause of the slow progress of civilization in 
Russia, from the retreat of the Tartars in the 
fifteenth century up to the time of Peter the 
Great, must be looked for in the destruction of 
the Eastern Empire, in that same century, by 
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Mohammed II. The fall of Constantinople, 
which, by driving so many Greek artists to Italy 
brought about the aesthetic and intellectual 
movement in Western Europe known as the 
revival of arts and letters, produced in Russia 
a corresponding decline ; for the Russian Church, 
as if with the view of preventing those schisms 
which have agitated and torn so many other 
nations, prohibited the Russians from visiting 
any country not professing the Greek faith ; and 
no country professing the Greek faith existed 
outside Russia after the fall of Constantinople. 

Apart from the minor princes who ruled those 
portions of Russia external to the Grand Duchy 
of Moscow, the republics of Novgorod and Pskov 
still at this time preserved their independence. 
But they were destined to faU beneath the 
attacks of Ivan, the first independent Tsar of 
Russia, and of Vassili, his son. It was not. 
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however, until the accession of Ivan IV., sur- 
named the Terrible, that they were reduced 
finally to submission. 

Prosper Merim6e has said of this sanguinary 
monster that he was never " terrible " except to 
his own subjects. This is not strictly true, 
though it was by the tortures that he inflicted 
upon those over whom he had been called to rule 
that he gained the unenviable epithet aflSxed to 
his name. This prince was but four years old 
when he ascended the throne, and the govern- 
ment of the country was, until he became of 
age, carried on by the House of Boyards, under 
the direction of his mother, the Princess Helen, 
of the Polish family of Glinski. 

He was but thirteen when a political party, 
opposed to the more influential of the Boyards of 
whom the council was composed, suggested to 
him that he was quite old enough to govern 
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alone, a,nd that he would do well to disembarrass 
himself of his too oflScious advisers. The young 
■ prince had already given proof of some sagacity 
and of considerable violence of temper, and he 
hastened to profit by the suggestions offered to 
him. 

From this moment everyone trembled before 
the boy of thirteen. He terrified even the party 
which had so imprudently inspired him with the 
idea of liberating himseK from his councillors. 

Direct o^counts of Ivan's demeanour at court 
have been furnished by the English traveller, 
Captain Ch^-ncellor, who, in his own words, 
"discovered^* Muscovy; and by various envoys 
and visitors from Poland and Germany. But 
the evidence of his cruelty rests chiefly on the 
testimony of the Kussian official historian, 
Karamzin, who, ih dealing with the tyrant of 
three hundred years before, was ajlow.ed to give 
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full vent to the indignation with which Ivan's acts 
could not fail to inspire him. There is in some 
Russian gallery a picture representing Karamzin 
engaged in reading his history to the Emperor 
Alexander I., who was much praised for his 
magnemimity in tolerating the historian's feariess^ 
denunciations of his infamous predecessor on 
the throne. **The amiable Karamzin," wrote 
Alexander Herzen, "could not think it right 
that Ivan should have his enemies sawn from 
head to foot between two boards;" nor could 
the amiable Alexander well object to such 
performances being vigorously denounced. 

But to return to Captain Chancellor who, in 
the days of Edward VI., started on a voyage of 
discovery, bearing with him circular letters from 
the crown to the rulers of any strange lands that 
chance or inclination might lead him to visit. 
Like many other explorers, he found what he 
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had not sought. He entered the White Sea, 
where a ship had not been seen for upwards of 
three hundred years, cast anchor opposite the 
monastery of St. Nicholas, disembarked at a 
place where now stands the city of Archangel, 
and being called upon by the authorities to 
make known his intentions, declared, with great 
presence of mind, that he had come to conclude 
a treaty of commerce between England and 
Eussia. The news was forwarded to Moscow, 
whence the Tsar wrote to Captain Chancellor, 
inviting him to come to the capital. Chancellor 
accepted the invitation and was brought into the 
presence of Ivan the Terrible. 

Ivan, under pretence of being a Christian, was 
always forming plans for making war upon the 
Turks, and he desired much to obtain the 
assistance of England towards that end. Indeed, 
his respect and love for England were so great 
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that he proposed to marry Queen Elizabeth, and 
for some time would take no refusal. His letter 
containing the proposal was not, as in the case 
of King Theodore of Abyssinia, left unanswered. 
On the contrary, a special embassy was sent with 
the reply. The ambassador, Sir Jerome Bowes, 
gave some offence to the capricious monarch — 
neglecting, it is said, to uncover before him; 
upon which Ivan is reported to have ordered that 
the envoy's hat should be nailed to his head. 
As Sir Jerome lived to return to England, and 
gave, on the whole, a rather favourable account 
of the Muscovite Tsar, it is to be presumed that 
the new form of capital punishment designed for 
him by his royal host was not inflicted. Ivan, 
however, possessed a grim humour which some- 
times manifested itself in a terribly tragic form. 

In his moments of gaiety he would cause a 
number of persons who had, or who had not, 
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offended him to be wrapped up in bear-skins, 
and then set bear-hounds upon them to worry 
them to death. When the Church of St. Basil 
the Blessed, the most original and fantastic, if 
not the most beautiful Church in Moscow, was 
finished, he sent for the architect and asked him 
whether he could build another exa^ctly like it, 
and receiving a triumphant answer in the afiSrma- 
tive, ordered the man's eyes to be put out, so 
that the Church of St. Basil the Blessed might 
remain unique. 

Ivan the Terrible has been compared by a 
recent historian of Eussia to Henry VIII. of 
England ; and though Henry cannot be fairly said 
to have resembled Ivan in any other respect, it 
is quite true that both sovereigns married a 
great number of wives. In Bussia it is 
permitted to wed three times; a dispensation, 
however, being granted to the determined marrier 
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who, wishing to take a fourth wife, chooses a 
Jewess for his bride, and converts her to the 
Christian religion. Ivan the Terrible married 
no Jewess. The wife who exercised the greatest 
influence over him was of the Mohammedan 
religion; and besides metrrying two of his 
Bussian subjects, he was willing to contract an 
alliance, now with the Protestant Queen of 
England, now with the daughter of King Sigis- 
mund of Poland, who was a Boman Catholic. 
The negotiations for the hand of the Polish 
princess, and of the English Queen seem, oddly 
enough, to have been carried on simultaneously ; 
and this, together with the absence of positive 
evidence of the fact in the correspondence 
between Ivan and Elizabeth, preserved in the 
archives of the Kremlin, has led Mr. George 
Tolstoi, in his work on the early relations 
between Bussia and England, to maintain that 
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the tradition as to Ivan's intended marriage with 
Elizabeth is without foundation. 

The legend on the subject, based on reports 
brought home by English travellers of the period, 
is that Ivem IV. made a formal offer to Elizabeth, 
which the Virgin Queen declined on the ground 
that she was firmly resolved not to enter the 
married state ; and that on Ivan's declaring that 
he was determined, if the queen would not have 
him, at least to marry some lady of her court, the 
daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, Lady Mary 
Hastings, was proposed to him as a willing bride. 
The young English girl, however, could not have 
been very anxious to become the sixth wife of a 
Tartar-like monster who was already upwards of 
fifty years of age ; and nothing came of the affair. 

The ambassadors from Englemd who from time 
to time visited Russia, did their best to maintain 
the Tsar in his delusion that an English wife of 
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high degree would really be sent out to him ; 
and this diplomatic flirtation gave results in 
the form of commercial treaties and special 
privileges for English merchemts, who, for 
instance, were allowed by one special permit to 
seize all the foreign shipping in the White Sea, 
and confiscate it, on condition of giving half the 
proceeds to the Tsar, Ivan. 

Apart from the striking and appalling character 
of Ivan himself, whom Mi9kiewicz, the Polish 
poet, calls, in his lectures on the Slavonians, 
"the most finished tyrant known in history — 
frivolous and debauched like Nero, stupid and 
ferocious like Caligula, full of dissimulation like 
Tiberius or Louis XI.," the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible is interesting as marking the 
beginning of the intercourse between Bussia and 
Western Europe, and especially between Eussia 
and England. The natural approach to Bussia 
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from the west was, of course, through Poland ; 
but the Poles impeded systematically, and for 
political reasons, the introduction of arts and 
artificers into Russia, and Sigismund wrote a 
letter to Elizabeth, warning her against the 
Muscovite power as a danger to civilization, only 
not formidable for the moment because it was 
still semi-barbarous. 

Ivan the Terrible was the third of the 
independent Tsars; and already under Ivan, 
sometimes called the " Great *' — to whom, indeed, 
belongs the honour of having finally liberated 
Russia from the Tartar yoke — endeavours had 
been made to enter into relations with various 
European nations. Foreigners, too, were en- 
couraged to visit Russia and settle there. The 
movement of foreigners towards Russia increased 
with each succeeding reign ; and beginning with 
the first Tsar of Muscovy, it became much more 
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marked under the third, that Ivan the Terrible, 
under whose reign the mariners in the service of 
the English company of " merchant adventurers " 
entered the White Sea, and, in their own 
language, " discovered " Eussia. 

Bussia was, indeed, until that time, so far as 
Western Europe was concerned, an unknown 
land, cut off from Western civilization for 
political and warlike reasons by the Poles, and 
for religious reasons by the Catholic Church. 

On the 18th of March, 1584, Ivan was sitting 
half dressed, after his bath, "solacing himself 
and making merie with pleasant songs, as he 
used to doe." He called for his chess-board, had 
placed the men, and was just setting up the king, 
when he fell back in a swoon and died. 

" Ivan's last crime," writes Mickiewicz, " was 
his son's murder, without the excuse (if the 
murder of a son can be excused), which may be 
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pleaded for Peter the Great, whose son was guilty 
of high treason." The son of Ivan had merely 
asked his father's permission to serve with the 
army which was being sent against Poland. 
Ivan saw in his request a sort of insubordination, 
and striking him with his too celebrated iron- 
bound, iron-pointed stick, fractured his skull. 
The young man died like a slave, assuring his 
savage parent of his obedience, and protesting 
that he was a faithful subject and a dutiful son. 

It was soon after this murder that Ivan formed 
new projects of marriage and entered upon 
negotiations with a view to the hand of the 
venerable Queen Elizabeth. His offer was at least 
received in good part. One version of the affair 
has already been given. By another version, 
slightly varied, Elizabeth protested that she 
had a great regard for Ivan, but that in the 
matter of beauty he was known to be somewhat 
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particular, and that she thought it best to offer 
in place of herself her relation, Lady Mary 
Hastings. The Muscovite ambassador, permitted 
in his official capacity to examine the bride, made 
her walk up and down before him, and after 
examining her for some time addressed a report 
to the Tsar, pointing out that the lady was not 
sufficiently stout. The negotiation, however 
was not yet abandoned, and a portrait of the 
intended victim was sent to the Tsar. Mean- 
while, the unfortunate lady became alarmed by 
the terrible rumours that reached her from the 
foreign embassies, and especially from the 
Legation of Poland; and the Queen at last 
brought the matter to an end or at least let it 
drop. The alleged correspondence between 
England and Bussia on the subject of Ivan's 
marriage had hardly, however, terminated when 
the cruel Tsar was attacked by that malady 
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which was soon to carry him off at a moment's 
warning, just after he had issued one of those 
sanguinary orders which he delighted to have 
executed and to execute himself. 

" Having passed the last limit of crime," writes 
Karamadn in his eloquent account of Ivan's last 
moments ; " he could no longer retrace his steps. 
His conversion would have scandalized the world 
and shaken belief in Providence. He had ad- 
vanced too far into hell to be able to turn back." 
"All his courtiers," adds Karamzin, "all his 
favourites, all the instruments of his cruelty, had 
perished by his orders with the single exception 
of Maluta, the vilest and most ferocious of all." 

" He and his royal friend," reflects the Kussian 
historian, " were too great criminals to be judged 
in this world; they were reserved for another 
tribunal than that of men." 

" Explain now if any explanation be possible," 
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says Mickiewicz, "the popularity of Ivan the 
Terrible, for it was in fact a very lively one. 
The people of Moscow on hearing of his death, 
ran about the town weeping, emd howling with 
grief. Even the families of the men whom he 
had executed filled the air with their lamenta- 
tions, clothed themselves in mourning and 
appeared inconsolable." The Kussian, Karamzin, 
was quite as much astonished at this as 
Mickievicz, the Pole, was afterwards to be. 

" Often," continues Mickievicz, " in a degraded 
populace this thirst for blood, this delight in 
beholding executions which drives people to the 
public places where the guillotine is to do its 
work, has been observed. Men wiU become so 
caUous as to be incapable of recognising any force 
but that of destruction ; and they vow to this 
force a worship in proportion to their baseness 
and cowardice. Such examples have been seen 
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both in barbarous and in civilised nations. This 
worship of the principle of destruction seems to 
spring, not from any want of intellectual culture, 
but rather from moral degradation." 

It is here that the Polish writer declares 
Ivan the Terrible to be " the most finished tyrant 
known in history." 

The government now passed into the hands of 
five lords whom Ivan had named guardians of 
his weak-minded son Feodor. 

The death of Ivan was followed by strong dis- 
like against the English at Moscow ; and the 
English diplomatist and match-maker, Sir 
Jerome Bowes, after being ironically informed 
that " the English king was dead," found him- 
self seized and thrown into prison. He was 
liberated through the representations of another 
envoy, who pointed out that it would be im- 
prudent to excite Elizabeth's wrath ; and though 
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for a time intercourse between Bussia and 
Western Europe was threatened, through the 
national hatred of foreigners as manifested by the 
councillors of the Tsar, yet when the weak-minded 
Feodor fell beneath the influence of his brother- 
in-law Boris Godounoff, the previous policy, soon 
to become traditional, of cultivating relations 
with Western Europe, was resumed. 

Elizabeth responded warmly to Boris Go- 
dounoffs advances, and in a letter addressed 
to him, spoke of " his noble lineage, great 
wisdom and desert which had made him the 
principal councillor and director of the state of so 
great a monarch." 

From this time (1593) there was an end to the 
disputes previously so numerous between English 
merchants and Eussian officials ; and, Boris 
Godounoff having attained supreme power, 
nothing happened to disturb between the Queen 

c 2 
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and the Tsar " that amity and love which had 
been betwixt her and his most noble father of 
famous memory, John Bassilievitch, Lord 
Emperor and Grand Duke of all Russia." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE EARLIER ROMANOFFS. 

Nineteen years have yet to pass before the elec- 
tion of the first of the Romanoffs to the throne ; 
for strange as it may seem, the first member of 
the dynasty of the Romanoffs was chosen and 
appointed to the imperial rule by an assembly 
representing the various estates. Meanwhile the 
order of succession had been broken. Several 
pretenders to the throne had appeared, one of 
whom, Demetrius, distinctively known as the 
" Impostor," attained for a time supreme power. 
Demetrius, married to a Polish lady, Marina 
Mniszek, was aided by her powerful family to 
maintain his position in Moscow ; for the 
Mniszeks assembled and sent to the Russian 
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capital a body of four thousand men. Then 
Ladislas of Poland interfered, and after a time 
Moscow fell beneath the power of the Poles. 

Soon, however, the national feeling of Russia 
was aroused. A butcher, or cattle dealer, of 
Nijni Novgorod, named Minin, whose patriotism 
hf^ made him one of the most popular figures in 
Bussian history, got together the nucleus of a 
national army, and called upon the patriotic 
nobleman, Prince Pojarski, to place himself at its 
head. Pojarski and Minin marched together to 
Moscow, and their success in clearing the capital 
of the foreign invaders is commemorated by a 
group of statuary which stands in the principal 
square of Moscow ; also in a minor way by the 
finely painted drop-scene of the Moscow Opera 
House, which represents the joint national leaders 
whose names are now never dissociated. 

The period of the Polish occupation and of the 
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ultimate delivery of Moscow has been further 
celebrated by what may be called the national 
opera of Bussia, Glinka's Life for the Tzar; in 
which the brilliancy and arrogance of the Poles 
are contrasted with the more solid qualities of 
the honest but humble-minded Eussians, and in 
which the somewhatmythical hero, Ivan Sousannia, 
seized by a party of Poles, who are in search of the 
Tsar Michael, and forced by them to act as guide 
in a pathless wood during a severe snowstorm, 
leads his captors to destruction, but himself 
perishes at their hands. 

The Tsar thus saved was Michael Feodorovitch, 
first of the line of the Romanoffs. 

The whole of this critical period of Eussian 
history has lasting memorials in one central 
spot within the city of Moscow. From tjie 
Kremlin battlements the remains of Demetrius 
the Impostor were fired out of a cannon in the 
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direction of Poland. Beneath its walls stands 
the animated group, already mentioned, which 
marks the place where the last decisive victory 
of Pojarski and Minin was gained. It was 
through the Kremlin's Holy Gate, which faces 
the group, and beneath which no one may pass 
without uncovering, that Prince Pojarski made 
his triumphal entry after driving out the Poles. 
The exact spot is shown where Demetrius the 
Impostor is alleged to have fallen in jumping 
from one of the windows at the back of the old 
palace ; and it is certain that on the threshold 
of the Assumption, the most renowned of the 
three cathedrals clustered together within the 
Kremlin, the first of the Romanoffs received the 
oath of allegiance from the people by whom he 
had just been elected. 

Among the tombs of the metropolitans buried 
in this cathedral, are those of Philaret and Her- 
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mogenes, who were thrown into prison by the 
Poles for refusing to consent to the accession of 
Ladislas, the Polish prince, to the Bussian 
throne. Hermogenes died soon after his arrest. 
Philaret, at the expulsion of the Poles, was carried 
away captive by them in their retreat from 
Moscow (1612), and was kept nine years a prisoner 
in Poland. On his return to Eussia, he found his 
son, Michael Feodorovitch, elected to the throne. 
The belief, then, of the Russian people in 
Michael's patriotism, seems to have been founded 
on a knowledge of the patriotism of his father. 
The surname of the metropolitan who had defied 
the Polish power and had suffered nine years' 
imprisonment in Poland was Romanoff; Philaret 
was the name he had adopted on becoming a 
monk. His baptismal name was Feodor, and 
hence the patronymic Feodorovitch attached to 
the name of Michael, the first of the Romanoffs. 
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There is little to say about the reign of 
Michael Feodorovitch, the circumstances having 
once been set forth under which he was elected to 
the vacant throne; and his son and successor, 
Alexis Michailovitch, is chiefly remembered as 
father of Peter the Great — a name which at once 
brings us down to modern times and to a com- 
paratively modernized Russia. Alexis Michailo- 
vitch, like all his predecessors, except those who 
were too much occupied with internal matters to 
be able to look across the frontier, gave en- 
couragement to visitors from abroad; and he 
considered himself so entirely a member of the 
European family of kings, that he maintained 
an intimate correspondence with Charles I., still 
preserved in the archives of the Kremlin, and 
gave that sovereign many proofs of sympathy 
during his time of trouble. 

After Charles I.'s execution, Alexis offered 
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money and men to the future Charles TI. in view 
of a restoration. When, more than half a century 
before, Ivan the Terrible had, in his letters to 
Elizabeth, suggested that each monarch, in case 
of distress, should be considered free to seek an 
asylum in the dominions of the other, the pro- 
posed arrangement must, to the English of those 
days, have seemed one-sided. But the treaty of 
mutual safety oflfered to Elizabeth might have 
been of use to more than one of her successors. 
It was partly, however, from kindness of heart, 
but also, and above all, from indignation at the 
idea of violent hands being laid upon the " Lord's 
anointed," that Alexis tendered to the Stuart 
family assistance which they would have been 
unable to turn to account, and a home which it 
would have suited neither their interests nor their 
tastes to accept. 

Alexis Michailovitch, like so many of the 
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Russian sovereigns before and after him, culti- 
vated politics on a large scale. The idea of 
driving the Turks out of Europe must have been 
cherished by the Tsars of Eussia from the days 
when Ivan, the first of the independent Tsars, 
married Sophia, niece of the last of the Palseo- 
logi, and invited to Russia the architects, artists, 
and artificers who had taken flight from Con- 
stantinople after its capture by the Turks. But 
Ivan the " Great " had to free himself from the 
Tartars ; Ivan the Terrible had to complete the 
consolidation of the Muscovite power by reducing 
to subjection (through wholesale massacres) the 
still independent republics of Novgorod and 
Pskov. Then came the disputed succession, the 
disappearance of Demetrius the Impostor, the 
difficulties with Poland, and the occupation of 
Moscow by the Poles. When the second 
sovereign of the Romanoff dynasty ascended the 
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throne, there was nothing more to fear from the 
Tartars in the east, while on the western side the 
Poles had in their turn been driven back. Alexis 
Miehailovitch therefore turned his attention 
toward the south, and proposed to form a league 
of European princes, with the view of expelling 
the Turks from Europe. 

The Turks were at that time a real menace to 
European civilization. They held Hungary in 
their possession, and Buda was governed by a 
Turkish pasha. But such was the jealousy 
between the European states, that the combina- 
tion proposed by Alexis Miehailovitch — from 
which, had it been adopted, it is quite possible 
that he might have derived greater benefits than 
any one else — ^had no chance of being realized. 
Poland, in particular, declined to co-operate with 
him ; and it was ultimately at the expense, not of 
Turkey, but of Poland, that Alexis Miehailovitch 
increased his dominions. 
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The Cossack country, known as Little Eussia, 
with Kharkov and Kiev as its chief towns, pro- 
fessing the same Greek religion as Muscovy, or 
Great Bussia, had, in order to free itself from the 
ties which bound it to Catholic Poland, placed 
itself under the protection of the Eussian Tsar. 
Worsted in the field, Poland saw her border 
/ territory, or " Ukraine," pass beneath the power of 
her great hereditary enemy ; which did not, how- 
ever, until about a century later, in the person of 
the Empress Catherine, deprive the Cossacks, as 
punishment for rising in rebellion, of their much 
prized liberties. Thus the period in which 
Sobieski liberated Vienna from the Turks, bv 
whom it was so seriously menaced, was that which 
witnessed the cession of the Cossack country, or 
Ukraine, to Sobieski's Eussian contemporary and 
foe, Alexis Michailovitch. 
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CHAPTER. III. 

PETER THE GREAT. 

The next Tsar worth mentioning at length after 
Alexis the son of Michael, is Peter the son of 
Alexis, better known in Western Europe as Peter 
the Great. The immediate successor, however, 
of Michael Feodorovitch was Peter's elder 
brother, Feodor, who again, before Peter ascended 
the throne, was followed by another brother, Ivan. 
At this time, and until the reign of Paul, at 
the end of the last century, the succession in the 
reigning family of Eussia was very irregular. 
Instead of descending, as at present, directly 
from father to son, it passed sometimes from 
father to son, sometimes from brother to brother ; 
and Peter Alexievitch, before reigning alone, 
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was associated in the imperial dignity first with 
Ivan, his brother, and afterwards with Natalia, 
his sister. 

Peter the Great is a many-sided figure, and 
such a huge one that to view him from all points 
would involve the making of a very considerable 
circuit. It would be easy to show that he was a 
coarse sensualist, and he had undoubtedly many 
of the tastes of a mere barbarian. He drank to 
excess, and delighted in such practical jokes as 
serving up live rats and mice in a pie-dish 
covered over with the usual paste. When he 
was in England his favourite exercise consisted 
in charging with a wheelbarrow a trimly cut 
quickset hedge, which had at one time formed 
the joy of its garden-loving proprietor. He not 
only sentenced to death, but apparently himseM 
killed, the disaffected son whom he had thrown 
into prison, and who perished there. 
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If you enquire in the museum of the Hermit- 
age at St. Petersburg who carved those wooden 
figures, who turned those ivory ornaments, who 
made that pair of boots, who built that boat, the 
answer is always, "The Tsar Peter/' Enquire 
further who reformed the old Slavonic alphabet 
by introducing into it the symbols of sounds 
peculiar to the Eussian language; who altered 
the constitution of the Eussian Church so as 
to make the Tsar of Eussia, in lieu of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, its head; who es- 
tablished factories in Eussia; who forced the 
Eussian nobles, willing or unwilling, to accept 
the duties of state service, under pain of losing 
their privileges ; who formed the Eussian army ; 
who created the Eussian navy; who built St. 
Petersburg — "the window," as some one has 
said, "from which Eussia looks out upon 
Europe " ; who fiirst led the Eussian levies with 
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success against trained European troops; who 
among the Tsars was the first to get himself 
formally recognised by Europe as " Emperor ; " 
who among the Tsars and Emperors commenced 
that unceasing war against Turkey, which, 
beginning with a defeat, a capitulation, and 
the nearest approach to the personal surrender 
of the Tsar, has at length brought Kussia up 
to and beyond the Balkans, and placed her, 
but for the political attitude of other powers 
and the strategical position of Austria, within 
easy reach of Constantinople ; who, with Eussian 
ships, first navigated the Caspian; who with 
Eussian troops first made war upon Persia ; who 
sent out the first Eussian expedition against 
Khiva, with instructions to its chief to despatch 
from Khiva military, naval, and commercial 
agents "disguised as traders" to India — the 
reply is in every case " the Tsar Peter." 
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Peter died from the effects of a cold caught 
in an attempt to save the lives of some drowning 
sailors. Exhorted on his death-bed to repent 
of his many bad actions, he said that God would 
judge him, not by isolated deeds, but by the 
genera] tenor of his life. He was far more 
remarkable for energy in every possible direc- 
tion than for piety or any sort of moral quality. 
He did not, however, like killing the wrong man ; 
and when he was decapitating with his own 
hand the rebellious strelitzes, or " archers," who, 
detesting his innovations from the West, had 
during his absence from Russia, risen in insur- 
rection against him, he hesitated to strike one 
bold young soldier who advanced gaily towards 
the block, exclaiming, " Make room here ! " and 
kicking on either side the fallen heads which 
stopped the way. " This man will be of use to 
me," thought Peter. He spoke a few words to 
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him, pardoned him, and gave him a commission 
in one of the regiments that he was forming. 

The forgiven one proved worthy of his pardon. 
His name was OrloflF, and his descendants have 
often shown the same reckless daring which, as 
exhibited by the founder of the family, made so 
striking an impression on the mind of Peter. 
The Eussian system of government has been 
described as " despotism tempered with assassina- 
tion," and the Orloffs, as if mindful of their 
ancestor in his mutinous days,- have not always 
ranged themselves on the side of despotism. 
But, on the whole, they have served the Bussian 
Government faithfully and unscrupulously : now 
burning the Turkish fleet in the bay of Tchesme, 
through the agency of newly-invented fire-ships, 
taken into action by English captains ; now, the 
more surely to betray her, professing the most 
ardent afiection for the unfortunate Princess 
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TarakanoflF, who was to be delivered by her 
" lover " into the hands of her enemy the Empress 
Catherine; now, under the Emperor Paul, 
starting, at the head of a force of Cossacks and 
horse-artillery, on an expedition to Khiva, with 
British India as final objective. The OrloflF of 
Nicholas's reign, who signed the Treaty of Paris, 
after the Crimean war, was known as, in a 
physical sense, one of the strongest men of his 
time; and the Prince Orloff who lately repre- 
sented Russia at Paris as one of the most 
intelligent and most amiable. 
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CHAPTER IV. ' 

CATHERINE THE GREAT AND HER IMMEDIATE 

PREDECESSORS. 

After Peter the Great no Russian sovereign 
engaged much the attention of Europe until 
Catherine II. ascended the throne — that Cather- 
ine who, in erecting to Peter the equestrian 
statue which adorns one of the St. Petersburg 
quays, caused to be inscribed on the pedestal, 
" Petro Primo : Catherine Secunda," which, freely 
interpreted, means, " To Peter the Great : Cather- 
ine the Great." 

Catherine, a German by birth and education, 
and a woman not only of literary tastes, but of 
considerable literary power, had more genuine 
sympathy for the ideas of the West than Peter, 
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who, after all, took from it little beyond its tools 
and its artifices, its shipbuilding, and its military 
formations — with such shipbuilders and soldiers 
as he could persuade to follow him. For literature 
and the liberal arts Peter cared nothing, while 
of liberal ideas in connection with government 
he had simply no conception. When on one 
occasion he visited the Paris Opera-house in 
company with the Eegent of Orleans, he fell 
asleep, declaring, however, that he had done so 
on purpose, because the entertainment had 
pleased him so much that he was afraid he 
might get to like it. Going to one of the 
English law courts, and seeing a number of 
barristers in their wigs and gowns, he expressed 
much astonishment on being told who and what 
they were, adding that in Bussia he had but two 
lawyers, and that he meant to hang one of them 
as soon as he returned home. He needed no 
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advisers except in the form of experts, whose 
opinions he could adopt or reject according to 
his own judgment; and he had no notion of 
being controlled or enlightened or guided in 
any way by such an assembly as had elected 
his grandfather, Michael Feodorovitch, to the 
throne. He was a great centralizer and bureau- 
crat, moreover ; and according to the Slavophils 
of Eussia, he impeded the national development 
of the country not only by seeking to force upon 
it an artificial civilization borrowed from the 
West, but also by destroying existing institutions 
which were in conformity with the genius of the 
Eussian people, and by neglecting to summon 
and consult the Assembly of the Land. With- 
out considering the value of these objections to 
Peter's policy and mode of action, it may be 
enough to state that by a certain ultra-national 
party in Eussia they are entertained. 
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Peter, in spite of his journeys of observation 
and of study to Western Europe ; in spite, too, 
of his innovations from the West — for the most 
petrt of a material and practical kind — was a 
thorough Eussian. Catherine, on the other 
hand, without leaving Eussia after she had once 
settled there, and while professing the highest 
admiration for everything Eussian, was essen- 
tially a child of the West. The thirty-seven 
years, however, which separate the death of Peter 
the Great from the accession of Catherine the 
Great cannot be passed over ; and it is remark- 
able that during this comparatively brief period 
the Eussian throne was occupied successively, 
though not without interruption, by three 
women — Catherine, the widow of Peter; Anna 
" Ivanovna," or " daughter of Ivan " (the Ivan in 
question being Ivan Alexievitch, one of Peter's 
elder brothers) ; and Elizabeth " Petrovna,'* or 
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"daughter of Peter" — the child, in fact, of Peter 
the Great. 

In the course, too, of these thirty-seven years 
reigned three Emperors, who were far less dis- 
tinguished than the three Empresses, and of 
whom two were infinitely more unfortunate. For 
Ivan, grandson of Ivan, the brother of Peter the 
Great, was imprisoned as a child in the reign of 
Elizabeth, his aunt, and assassinated in his 
dungeon, twenty-three years afterwards, under 
the Great Catherine, while Peter III. — grandson 
of Alexis, Peter the Great's executed or mur- 
dered son — was the husband of Catherine the 
Great, by whose friends and favourites he was 
strangled. Nor must we forget Peter II., son of the 
unfortunate Alexis, and uncle of the equally unfor- 
tunate Peter III., who, succeeding Catherine, the 
widow of his grandfather, Peter the Great, occu- 
pied the throne for three years, from 1727 to 1730. 
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The three Emperors reigned but three years 
and a half between them ; whereas of the three 
Empresses, Catherine I. reigned two years, from 
1725 to 1727; Anna Ivanovna ten years, from 
1730 to 1740 ; and Elizabeth twenty years, from 
1741 to 1761. There were plenty of palace 
intrigues, both under Anna and under Elizabeth, 
and one of these took the form of an attempt 
made by the Dolgorouki family to procure a 
constitution. A highly interesting account of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and of the part played 
therein by Biron, is given, in his * Ivan de Biron,' 
by Sir Arthur Helps ; who, however, lays too 
much stress on the anguish experienced by 
that tender-heaxted sovereign at the thought of 
her having, in a moment of spite, caused the 
talkative Princess Lapoukhin to lose her tongue 
at the hands of the public executioner. 

With the accession of Peter III. in 1761 the 
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question arises as to whether the reigning family 
in Eussia should henceforth be called the 
Eomanofifs or the Holstein Gottorps. Peter III. 
was a lineal descendant of Peter the Great. 
Peter the Great's son, the Tsarevitch Alexis, had 
married the Princess Charlotte Sophie of Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbuttel, by whom he had one son, the 
future Peter II., and one daughter, Anne, who 
married Charles Frederick, Duke of Holstein. 
The Duke of Holstein and Anne his wife were 
the parents .of the future Peter III., grandson by 
the mother's side of the Tsarevitch Alexis, and 
great grandson of Peter the Great. In Peter 
III.'s veins then, as in those of his mother, ran 
German blood ; and as he himself married a 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst, and as every Eussian 
Emperor since his time has taken to himself a 
German wife, it is not to be denied that, so far as 
blood is concerned, the imperial family of Eussia 
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is much more German than Russian. The poet 
Pushkin used to exemplify in a very ingenious 
way the process by which the blood of the 
imperial family had, since Peter the Great, who 
was of pure Russian race, been gradually Ger- 
manized, until at last it had become almost 
entirely Germaii, with only a sufficient admixture 
of Russian blood to give it a slight national 
colouring. He poured into a tumbler a glass of 
wine, and added a glass of water for the German 
wife of the Tsarevitch Alexis ; then a second 
glass of water for the German husband of Anne, 
the Tsarevitch's daughter ; then a third glass of 
water for the German Catherine II,, wife of Peter 
III. ; then a fourth and a fifth for the German 
wives of Paul, the son of Peter and Catherine 
and of Nicholas, the son of Paul and of the 
Princess Marie of Wurtemberg. The process of 
dilution, as Pushkin considered it, was continued 
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Tip to the last reign, both Nicholas, the son of 
Paul, and Alexander II., the son of Nicholas, 
having married German princesses. 

But the reigning family may still call them- 
selves EomanoflFs, and the fact of Peter III.'s 
father having been Duke of Holstein-Gottorp 
no more makes them Holstein-Gottorps than 
the fact of the Prince of Wales's being the 
son of Albert, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
gives the name of Saxe-Coburg to the royal 
family of England. Anne, the mother of Peter 
III., did not, it is true, ascend the throne ; and 
she became Duchess of Holstein-Gottorp, even 
as the lamented daughter of Queen Victoria 
became Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt. Had the 
Princess Alice been heir to the English crown, 
then the eldest child of her husband and herself 
would have been, as regards descent, in just the 
same position as Peter III. ; when it would not 
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have been said that the English dynasty was the 
dynasty of the Hesse-Darmstadts. It is often 
asserted, nevertheless — ^and in Eussia, perhaps, 
more often than in any other country — that the 
Romanoffs have been replaced on the Russian 
throne by the Holstein-Gottorps. When Prince 
Peter Dolgorouki, at that time secretary 
in the Russian embassy at Paris, was in 
consequence of something he had written 
called upon by the Emperor Nicholas to return 
to Russia, he replied, first, by offering to send 
his photographic likeness instead, and secondly, 
by begging the Emperor to remember that his 
(Dolgorouki's) ancestors " were Grand Dukes of 
Moscow when those of his Majesty were not even 
Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp." 

Peter III. was, like the present heir to the 
English throne (to whom he presents no other 
resemblance;, the child of the dynasty by the 
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mother's side. He entertained so high an 
admiration for Frederick the Great that he with- 
drew the Eussian armies by whom that warlike 
sovereign had been defeated, and who, at the 
time of their recall, were pressing him in the 
severest manner. He liked, in the literal sense 
of the words, to "play at soldiers"; and his 
wife said of him that if left to himself with " his 
monkey, his mistress, and his violin," he gave no 
trouble to any one. According to other authori- 
ties, his favourite sources of amusement were the 
aforesaid violin, a lap-dog, the society of a 
favourite negro named Narcissus, some French 
novels^ and a German Bible. He was destined, 
however, before long to be tranquillized in a 
permanent manner; and, after he had been 
peacefully strangled, his by no means discon- 
solate widow, the powerful-minded, brilliantly 
endowed Catherine, ascended the throne. 
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Catherine, from her first arrival as a girl of 
fifteen at the Bussian court, had the art and the 
industry to study Eussian. A fortune-teller had 
predicted her high destiny; and, whether she 
beUeved in the prophecy or not, she was 
prompted by her own ambition to ingratiate 
herself by all possible means with the people 
over whom she meant one day to rule. The 
admiration which, during his six months' reign, 
her frivolous and feeble-minded husband testified 
for Frederick the Great had doubtless been 
inspired by her; for Catherine's father, the 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, was a general in the 
Prussian army. Her mother, moreover, had 
been an intimate friend of Frederick's, and the 
idea of Catherine's marrying the heir to the 
Eussian throne seems to have been suggested 
by Frederick himself. 

The policy of Eussia towards Prussia under- 

E 
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went in any case a fundamental change from the 
moment of Peter IIL's accession. And this 
new attitude was most consistently maintained 
throughout Catherine's long reign. Instead of 
fighting the King of Prussia, by which nothing 
was to be gained, Catherine listened to his 
proposals on the subject of Poland, and entered 
readily into his scheme for partitioning that 
country. The initiative of this culpable trans- 
action is generally assigned to Bussia. A calm 
examination, however, of the documents and 
facts relating to the case will convince the im- 
partial enquirer that the first overtures came 
from Prussia; whose sole justification is to be 
found in the fact that the Poles had already 
succumbed to Eussia, that Bussian armies held 
Poland in their power, and that in taking to him- 
self a portion of Poland, Frederick at least 
pushed back the line which might fairly be 
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regarded as the Bussian frontier in the direction 
of Grermany. Frederick the Great's chief object, 
however, as proclaimed in his own correspondence, 
was to " round off " or " arrondir " his dominions, 
and in particular to unite to the Brandenburg 
territory that province • of East Prussia, with 
Konigsberg for its capital, which up the time of 
the first partition of Poland (1772) was separated 
from it by the Polish province of West Prussia. 

Unlike Austria and Bussia, Prussia has 
accepted full responsibility for her share in that 
transaction of which the history, according to 
Campbell, forms the "bloodiest record in the 
book of time ; " the poet adding, with but scant 
attention to the facts of the case, that " Sarmatia 
fell, unwept, without a crime.'* For there were 
four parties, as Lord Beaconsfield once said, to 
the dismemberment of Poland — Bussia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Poland herself. It is remarkable, 
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all the same, that of the three partitioning 
powers, not one in the present day seems proud 
of the transaction. Austria has often expressed 
regret for what, in her case, was at least as much 
a blunder as a crime. 

A Kussian official writer, M. "Frederick de 
Smitt," published just before the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863, a work based on letters and 
documents drawn from the Prussian archives, 
with the view of showing that the partition of 
Poland was Frederick the Great's project, and 
that it was forced by him upon the more or less 
reluctant Catherine ; while not very many years 
ago Herr Von Sybel, professor of history at 
Bonn, wrote an article, of which an English 
translation appeared in the Fortnightly Review^ 
intended to prove that the idea of the dis- 
memberment proceeded from Austria. 

The Polish poet Mickiewicz, in his * Book of 
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the Polish Pilgrims,' finds a mystical and ironical 
significance in the names of the three potentates 
by whom the destruction of Poland was eflfected. 
One was called " Friedrich," who, far from being 
"rich in peace," was always making war; the 
second was Joseph, who, instead of flying from 
sin, like the Joseph of Scripture, led into sin his 
own mother, Maria Theresa; the third was 
"Catherine," with a name suggesting chastity 
(casta regina), who, however, was the most 
unchaste of women. 

Byron, in a line which cannot here be repro- 
duced, has characterized the Empress Catherine 
more forcibly, or at least more coarsely, than 
Mickiewicz would have thought of doing ; and 
in the appendix to that canto of " Don Juan " 
which deals with the adventures of the hero at 
the court of the Kussian Tsarina, an edifying 
account may be found of the care she practised 
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in the selection of her lovers, of the duties 
imposed upon the lady habitually employed as 
intermediary while the preliminary negotiations 
with the chosen one were going on, of the 
generosity with which she treated her lovers 
when she wished to see them no more, and of the 
deep regard which she continued to feel for 
them when they had ceased to inspire her with 
any warmer sentiment. Catherine was constant in 
friendship but inconstant in love, and she seems 
to have possessed the secret of inspiring her 
favourites with genuine devotion to her interests. 
When she was tired of the formerly loved one's . 
society, she gave him an estate with several 
thousand serfs attached to it, or made him 
Governor of a Kussian province, or appointed 
him King of Poland. She understood the art, 
which Goethe so much admired, of loosening 
delicate ties with as little pain as possible to the 
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one who was permitted to go. If, however, on 
being wished good-bye with as much kindness 
as was compatible with the circumstances of the 
case, the rejected (or at least no longer accept- 
able) admirer could not prevail upon himself to 
disappear, he was obliged to put up with the 
consequences ; and Potemkin — the conqueror of 
the Crimea, and the designer of that fantastic 
panoramic journey during which he exhibited to 
the delighted Empress villages of painted 
cardboard — could only maintain his influence 
over Catherine by feigning not to be aware of 
the passing infidelities by which her general 
attachment to him or dependence upon him 
was varied. 

A list of Catherine's lovers would occupy too 
much space. But among those whom she 
honoured with her favours, Gregory Orloflf must 
in particular be mentioned ; and it may be pointed 
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out that Alexis Orloff, his brother — ^previously 
referred to as the destroyer of the Turkish fleet 
at Tschesme, and the seducer, abductor, and 
betrayer of the unhappy Princess Tarakanoff — 
was as much devoted to her as Gregory himself. 
In the case, however, of a powerful Empress, the 
question of the sincerity of that Empress's lovers 
is at least open to consideration. Some of those 
who professed for Catherine the highest admira- 
tion and the deepest affection did so — in part at 
least — from political motives. Such may well 
have been the case with the English diplomatist, 
who, in diplomatic language, was " attached " to 
her for a time; and we may be sure that the 
Orloffs, like Potemkin at a later period, were 
always alive to their own interests. 

As she advanced in years, Catherine experienced 
the vexation of finding — what a woman of her 
penetration was sure, in spite of the most 
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assiduons flattery, to perceive — that she could 
no longer inspire affection by her own personal 
charms ; and a strange anecdote is told of the 
means once employed by the judicious Potemkin 
to reassure her on this point. His own protesta- 
tions would have availed! nothing, and as it was 
absolutely necessary for some political purpose to 
put the Empress in a benign disposition of mind, 
he had recourse to the services of a stalwart 
young grenadier, who, in blind obedience to the 
orders given to him by the all-powerful Potemkin, 
made to the surprised but delighted Empress an 
abrupt and passionate declaration of love. 

Like Peter, though not to the same extent, 
Catherine waa many-sided. But the literary and 
philosophical tastes which so much distinguished 
her, were, as before observed, quite wanting to 
Peter. One might imagine, from some authors 
who have dealt with the character of Catherine, 
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that the delight she seemed to take in corre- 
sponding with Grimm, Diderot, Voltaire, and so 
many of the eminent French writers of her time, 
was more or less aflTected, and that the true 
object of her flattering epistles and of her liberal 
pensions was to secure the good opinion of men 
whose good opinion was indeed worth having. 

But Voltaire, Diderot, D'Alembert, and the 
whole of the encyclopaBdists would have been 
powerless to impede the policy of Catherine had 
she left them perfectly free to do so; and the 
relations between Catherine and her literary 
correspondents in France were in any case far 
less discreditable to her than to them. She may 
well have admired the brilliant and thoughtful 
writers to whom she addressed her praises and 
her presents; but the liberal-minded philo- 
sophers could not consistently in their turn 
admire the despotic Empress of Bussia. 
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Voltaire applauded the dismemberment of 
Poland, and longed to see the Kussians drive 
the Turks from Constantinople, where he pro- 
fessed to believe they would re-establish the 
Greek Empire. When, however, he was ques- 
tioned by a traveller who knew Eussia well as to 
the meaning of his affection for that country, he 
replied : " lis m*ont donne des bonnes pelisses, 
et je Buis trfes frileux." 

The literary mind is easily touched by 
attentions from high quarters; and whien Dr. 
Johnson heard that the Empress Catherine had 
ordered ' Rasselas ' to be translated into Russian, 
he expressed deep and perfectly natural satis- 
faction at the thought of being "read on the 
banks of the Volga." 

The great Catherine aspired to the character 
of a liberal sovereign, and she called together at 
Moscow a representative assembly, to which she 
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submitted a number of abstract principles, finely 
conceived and elaborately expressed. The as- 
sembly was in the end to have made laws. But 
nothing came of its deliberations, and it soon 
broke up to meet no more. 

Although Catherine could order cruel punish- 
ments like other sovereigns of her time (the 
rebel Pougatcheff was sentenced, for instance, to 
have his arms and legs cut off before being put 
finally to death) she was humane in comparison 
with her greatest predecessors on the Eussian 
throne; and in some respects full liberty was 
enjoyed under Jier reign. " You permit unheard- 
of things," wrote a flatterer of the Empress 
Catherine. "One may finish dinner without 
drinking and turning to the sovereign, and yet 
not fear an accusation of high treason. In 
writing the sovereign's name one may commit 
a fault of spelling without being exposed to a 
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charge of disloyalty ; and the man who by acci- 
dent allows his sovereign's portrait to fall to the 
ground is not looked upon as already convicted 
of a crime worthy of the gallows. To amuse the 
monarch people are no longer enclosed in cham- 
bers of ice " — as in the famous ice-palace under 
the Empress Anne. " The court-buflfoons are no 
longer permitted to maltreat the great nobles ; 
whose faces, moreover, are no longer besmeared 
to give the courtiers an opportunity of laughing. 
It is no longer found amusing to hunt Bussian 
subjects by setting bears after them. Surgeons 
are no longer sent to draw blood from men who 
are not in a fever." 

Prince Czartoryski, in his Memoirs, paints a 
striking picture of the court of the Empress 
Catherine ; and while rendering justice to her 
great abilities, confirms all that has been said 
as to her scandalous life by previous writers, 
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including Byron, with his cutting one-line 
description in * Don Juan.' 

Prince Czartoryski saw at the court the lady 
whose precautionary functions in connection with 
the Empress's liaisons are described in plain 
language by Byron, though the Prince confines 
himself to saying that people used to smile when 
her name was mentioned, and to whisper strange 
things as to her appointed duties. 

In spite of her own immorality, persisted in 
until the end of her days, the Empress Catherine 
loved morality in the abstract; and Prince 
Czartoryski tells us that when the chamberlain, 
Mamonoflf, was found to be on too intimate terms 
with one of the maids of honour, Catherine 
ordered him to marry her, after which she 
expelled them both from the court. It must be 
added that the Empress had been herself attached 
to Mamonofif. 
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The death of Catherine took place under very 
dramatic circumstances. The young King of 
Sweden, Gustavus IV., had come to St. Peters- 
burg in order to claim the hand of the eldest 
of the Eussian Grand Duchesses, to whom he 
was already engaged. At the last moment he 
learned that his bride, instead of adopting his 
religion, proposed to continue at Stockholm 
the practice of her own. Himself an ardent 
Protestant, he objected strongly to this. The 
Archbishops of St. Petersburg and Novgorod, 
attended by a numerous body of clergy, were 
already in the palace, where they were to give to 
the betrothal a formal religious character, when 
the difficulty, hitherto unsuspected, arose about 
the Grand Duchess's future faith. As a rule, 
Protestants who marry into the Russian Imperial 
family adopt without a murmur the Eussian 
religion; and equally, as a rule, the Eussian 
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Grand Duchesses who marry into Protestant 
families keep to their own rite, and worship in 
their new abode at a Kussian chapel. Catherine 
was indignant at the persistence of the Swedish 
King, whom, however, no representations could 
force to give way. The intended ceremony did 
not take place, and the young King departed 
from St. Petersburg, leaving the Empress a prey 
to anger and meditated revenge. That she 
would have declared war against Sweden can 
scarcely be doubted ; but her rage brought on an 
attack of apoplexy, to which she succumbed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DOLGOROUKIS' ATTEMPTS AT CONSTITU- 
TIONALISM IN BUSSIA — BIREN AND MUNNICH. 

We must here speak of one of those attempts 
to establish constitutional government, which 
from time to time have been made in the history 
of Bussia. After the death of Catherine I., 
Peter II., son of the unfortunate Alexis, the 
murdered son of Peter the Great, was called to 
the throne. MenshikoflF, who had known the first 
Catherine all her life, or at least from the period 
preceding her marriage, and who exercised great 
influence over her, considered that it would be 
no difficult matter to direct absolutely the 
actions of the new sovereign. He had to reckon, 
however, with the Dolgorouki family, who wished 
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to replace despotism in Eussia by a consti- 
tutional system. In Eussia the aristocracy plays 
no political part except in connection with the 
executive. But the Dolgorouki family have 
always aspired to something more than adminis- 
trative functions and official rank. The late 
Prince Peter Dolgorouki, author of * La Verite sur 
la Eussie * and other political works, used to say 
that constitutionalism was a tradition in his 
family; and he always, in his writings, con- 
demned the impossible, impracticable changes 
demanded by the Herzens, the Ogareffs, and the 
Bakounins of his time. 

The Dolgorouki family, very ancient, and very 
rich, descended in a direct line from Eurick, the 
Varangian, and ambitious of playing in Eussia 
at least as important a part as was open to 
families of like standing in Western Europe, 
began by operating in the Eussian style. 
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They had gained over to their side a general of 
influence ; and one day, when Prince Menshikoff 
was returning to St. Petersburg from the country 
he found on entering his palace that the Grand 
Master of Police had taken possession of it. He 
demanded an explanation ; and by way of reply 
was arrested, and soon afterwards sent to Siberia. 
He met with the fate which was afterwards to 
be that of Munnich and of Biren : in fact of all 
the Eussian favourites who one after the other 
usurped power. 

A most lucid accout of this most interesting 
period of Eussian history is given by Mickievicz 
in his lectures on the Slavonians, 

" The Dolgoroukis," he writes, " having become 
masters of the Emperor, and consequently of the 
empire, wished not only to dominate but to rule. 
They felt themselves animated by a certain spirit 
of independence. They would think for them- 

F 2 
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selves; they would first know and then follow 
the interests of Eussia. They were resolved to 
direct the empire on the basis of laws formed in 
accordance with the moral and political character 
of the nation. For the first time since the 
establishment of the Duchy of Moscow we see in 
Bussia men who think, who reason, and who are 
determined to act according to their own 
individual lights as the citizens of an empire." 

" But on what wad this new government to rest ? 
There was no longer any corporation of boyars. 
The Dolgoroukis took for the base of their 
political edifice a class of men formed since Peter 
the Great's time, composed of magistrates, 
generals, and boyars, whose leading members 
were assembled in what was called the senate. 
The Dolgoroukis wished to secure for this senate 
certain political privileges ; to give it a political 
existence, /There were many foreigners in the 
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senate, many self-made men ; the majority, how- 
ever, was composed of Bussians. As soon 
as they found it necessary to review the 
political path followed by the Government 
up to that time, the Dolgoroukis, and the 
senators generally, found themselves strangers to 
it. The policy of Peter the Great had not been 
grasped by them; and they could not under- 
stand why the Government was making war 
everywhere and especially against the Turks; 
why an army was kept up on the frontier of 
Poland, with which Eussia was at peace ; why 
Bussia was constantly advancing into the plains 
and snows of Finland ; why armies were sent to 
fight in the Caucasus. The Dolgoroukis did 
not know the secrets of Peter the Great. They 
had travelled much, they knew the diflFerent 
countries of Europe, but they had not penetrated 
the mysteries of the Muscovite-Bussian policy. 
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They proposed to make peace with the neigh- 
bouring nations and then to diminish the army, 
which, according to them, was ruining the 
finances, although Peter the Great and even the 
grand dukes of Moscow, his predecessors, had 
established the army in order to improve them. 

" The Dolgoroukis found themselves out of har- 
mony, moreover, with their St. Petersburg sur- 
roundings. They saw about them foreign 
generals ambitions for distinction, and desiring 
at all price wars and conquests, dazzled by the 
examples of Menshikoff, Ostermann, Bruce, and 
others. The regiments in garrison at St. Peters- 
burg were accustomed to marching and fighting. 
The Dolgoroukis at last formed a plan for 
abandoning St. Petersburg and re-establishing 
the seat of Government at Moscow. 

" These plans were shaken by the sudden death 
of the young sovereign Peter II, Meanwhile, 
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partisans of the Dolgoroukis made an endeavour 
to save the ideas on which the policy of his family 
rested. A sort of constitution was knocked up in 
which an attempt was made to insure the rights 
of the Grand Eussian Council. It was determined 
to accept as sovereign a princess of the family of 
Peter the Great, Anne the daughter of Ivan, 
Duchess of Courland, on condition of her swearing 
fidelity to the constitution established by the 
Russian council. The principal points of this 
constitution were as follows : * Without the con- 
sent of the immovable council the sovereign will 
not be at liberty to declare w£ur or conclude 
peace ; nor to choose a successor, nor to nominate 
the great oflBcers of state, nor to impose taxes. 
The sovereign will not be at liberty to proceed 
against the nobles, either by fine or by the in- 
fliction of any other punishment, except in 
accordance with judicial forms." ' 
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This was to limit the Imperial power ; but to 
stop arbitrary Government in Bussia was to stop 
the historical march of the grand Duchy of Mos- 
cow and of the Bussian Empire. Thus, without 
knowing it, the Dolgoroukis dealt a mortal blow 
to the power of this empire by seeking in the 
former history of the country a basis for their 
policy. They went back to the earlier days of 
Slavonian history, finding it impossible in recent 
history to discover any law, any moral tendency 
on which a constitutional and moral order of 
things could be founded. Accordingly, those 
who remained faithful among the Bussians to the 
policy of Peter the Great accused the Dolgoroukis 
of having worked to paralyse the empire ; " while," 
says Mickiewicz, " those historians who hold that 
moral development is the sole object of human 
society cannot but devote an honourable page to 
the Dolgorouki family." 
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The Duchess of Courland subscribed to all the 
required conditions. She hurried to St. Peters- 
burg and was proclaimed Empress. Unfortunately, 
in the very council intended to serve as a base for 
the constitution which this council was to ani- 
mate and defend, there was already discord. The 
council was composed in part of foreigners. Now 
the Ostermanns, the Loewenwolds, the Bruces, all 
from Germany, Courland, or Scotland,* saw per- 
fectly that if the Government was replaced in its 
previous form, the foreign elements, in the end, 
would resume predominance ; while the historical 
families called to o£Sce would, in spite of their 
intelligence and zeal, occupy but secondary 
places. 

Thus the whole of the foreign faction desired 
to upset the constitution. Ostermann, who was 

* The Gordons and the Bruces, like the Elphinstones and 
the GriegB of a later date, were of course of Scotch origin. 
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one of the chief authors of the fundamental pact, 
whispered secretly to the Empress: "What a 
disgrace to your Majesty to be reputed unworthy 
to govern Eussia ! What a shame to be obliged 
to respect such laws and such articles ! " 

The Tsarina Anne had another motive for 
upsetting the constitution. She had been for- 
bidden to bring with her a gentleman from 
Courland named Biren, her favourite and her 
lover ; and this Biren, when once the privileges 
of the council had been abolished, might be called 
back to Eussia. The foreigners succeeded in 
influencing the Eussians, especially the minor 
boyars of Moscow. They assured them that the 
council had invaded all powers, and that the 
members of this council could no longer be 
punished with the knout or with exile to Siberia, 
whereas the minor boyars remained exposed to 
these punishments. The minor boyars cried out 
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that they were quite ready to be knouted pro- 
vided the great boyars were not held exempt. 
At last they were told that the Dolgoroukis 
held their sovereign in captivity, that they 
had deprived her of all power and imprisoned 
her in her palace ; and finally that she must be 
delivered from the hands of these unscrupulous 
men. By exciting the jealousy of some and 
acting upon the stupid ignorance of others, it 
was found possible to bring about a revolution. 
The people pressed in masses towards the palace 
and called out for the Empress, who had been 
initiated into the secret. She was now adjured 
by the patriotic crowd to resume power. 

The Empress, turning to Dolgorouki, affected 
astonishment, and said to him : 

" You were deceived then. Prince Vassili ; you 
did not know the wishes of the people who call 
upon me to govern as my ancestors governed. 
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They demand that I shall rule alone. What 
have you written in your constitution ? " 

** The Chancellor," writes Mickiewicz, " trembling 
with fear, exhibits the constitution, which the 
Empress seizes and tears up in the midst of general 
applause. The Dolgoroukis are lost. They pass 
through the ordinary phases of favourites in dis- 
grace. First they are sent away with all their 
honours, but told to remain in a particular town, 
then their estates are confiscated and they are 
deprived of their titles, then they are brought to 
trial ; until after many years of judicial process 
the implacable Biren is satisfied. The Dol- 
goroukis were broken on the wheel in the public 
square in presence of one another ; all of them 
without exception, father, uncle, son, brother. 
Their partisans were sent to Siberia." 

" Biren now takes possession of the government. 
He joins to the pride of Menshikofif contempt for 
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the Bussian name. As for the constitution, he 
boasts that he will preserve only two articles of it 
the knout and the axe. This man, who was son or 
grandson of one of the Duke of Courland's game- 
keepers, made at that time all the nobles of 
Bussia tremble before him. It is said that the 
number of persons he sent to Siberia without 
trial amounted to 25,000." 

After the death of the Empress Anne, Biren 
raised to the Bussian throne a young prince of 
the name of Ivan, son of one of the daughters 
of Ivan, the brother of Peter the Great, and of 
the Prince of Brunswick-Luneburg. The most 
unhappy of all the German princes who have 
often sacrificed so much in order to find honours 
in Bussia was this Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg. 
He was invited to Bussia by Biren to marry the 
princess who was now to reign. Then, when his 
son had been declared heir to the throne, he was 
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kept in a most subordinate position, and was for 
some time shut up in his palace and forbidden to 
appear in public. Biren treated him with the 
greatest contempt, and constantly threatened 
him to send him back to Germany if he did not 
obey his orders. 

But Biren was in his turn to be upset by 
Munnich, his friend and favourite, who, after 
holding a command in the Polish army, became 
a general in the Eussian service. Munnich, 
when he had secured the adhesion of his 
troops and madei all his preparations for a 
revolt, went to Biren as if to spend the evening 
with him. Biren, according to the anecdote told 
by Mickievicz, had in a dream seen Munnich 
gain a great victory .by night. A little trou- 
bled by this vision, he asked Munnich whether 
he had ever gained a victory during the night. 
Munnich turned pale and thought himself 
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betrayed. But his anxiety passed away. He 
quitted Biren, and the moment afterwards 
returned with the conspirators. Seizing the 
hitherto powerful minister, he. gagged him, threw 
him into a kibitka, and sent him to Siberia. It 
was now Munnich's turn to govern Eussia. 

Sir Arthur Helps, in his * Ivan de Biron,' 
may be said to take not only a very romantic, 
but a highly rose-coloured view of Eussian 
history; even of periods and personages which 
the Eussian historians themselves cannot but 
paint in the darkest colours. The Biren o 
Eussian popular tradition is a minister worthy of 
Nero in his worst days; the Biren of authentic 
history was distinctly a cruel man; but the 
Biron of Sir Arthur Helps is little more than a 
sort of eighteenth-century Bismarck, capable of 
severity, but only in cases of absolute necessity, 
and for State reasons. 
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Perverted, moreover, by his own subtlety, Sir 
Arthur Helps admires the Empress Elizabeth 
even as he admires Biren ; until at last, revelling 
in paradox, he expresses sympathy for the cruel 
woman in connection with the cruellest action of 
her life. Elizabeth having ordered Madame 
Lapoukin to have her tongue cut out for real 
or alleged slander against her sovereign. Sir 
Arthur Helps proceeds to weep, not for the 
woman who has been tortured physically, but 
only for the one who has been tortured morally ; 
so bitterly (according to Sir Arthur Helps) must 
the Empress have reproached herself for her own 
inhumanity ! 

There are many kinds of interest, however, in 
the book, and these various kinds of interest are 
skilfully interwoven. The broad historical lines 
on which the work is based extend from the 
death of the Empress Anne, under whom Biron, 
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or Biren, obtained power, to the accession of 
Peter III., husband of Catherine II. ; and it opens 
most dramatically with a diplomatic trial of 
strength between Biren and Marshal Munnich, 
who are about as well matched as Bismarck and 
Moltke would probably be in the present day. 
But that the historical result is known before- 
hand, one would be inclined to back Biren. 

Biren wishes to send the great warrior to 
suppress an insurrection in the Ukraine, of which 
the particulars are known only to Biren himself, 
and which cannot in any case be an affair of 
importance. The more Biren urges Munnich to 
"gain fresh laurels*' by putting down some 
trifling, perhaps even imaginary, disturbances in 
the Cossack coimtry, the more does Munnich see 
that the minister wishes simply to get rid of 
him. He determines to remain at St. Peters- 
burg, and to get rid of Biren. Each knows that 

o 
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the other is plotting against him, and the affair 
resolves itself into a question which of the two 
shall strike the first blow ; only as one blow 
must be decisive, it is essential that it be not 
struck too soon. The time is just arriving for 
Biren to act when it has already arrived for 
Munnich ; who, anticipating his opponent by some 
hours, has him seized, bound, and exiled to 
Siberia. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

DIPLOMACY OP OATHEBINE II. — ^THE ABT OF 
DIPLOMACY — CHABACTEBISTIC BUSSIAN DIP- 
LOMACY. 

A WHOLE chapter might be written on 
Catherine II.'s diplomacy, which was alike bold 
and cimning. It was equally successful in Poland 
and in Turkey. She made peace with the Turks 
on the basis of a cession of territory which had 
never belonged to Turkey ; the northern part of 
Moldavia, now the Eussian province or " govern- 
ment" of Bessarabia. Without succeeding in 
annexing the whole of Poland, which, but for the 
interference of Frederick the Great, she might 
have done, she obtained, by the three partitions, 
the whole of Lithuania and Euthenia. Many of 
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her diplomatic triumphs were due to the affected 
stolidity and real acuteness of Prince Eepnin, 
her minister at Warsaw, who wrote purposely 
an illegible hand, pretended to be deaf, and 
simulated, moreover, an impediment in his 
speech. Needless to say that he attributed 
whatever meaning suited him to his stammering 
utterances, that he heard only what it pleased 
him to hear, and that he deciphered his written 
words according to the requirements of the 
moment. 

Some maintain that a diplomatist in the 
pursuit of his profession is no more bound to 
speak the truth than is a barrister in the 
exercise of his. The diplomatist aims at 
securing certain advantages for his country, as 
the barrister is bent on making out the best 
possible case for his client. Those deceive 
themselves who imagine that either is particular 
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^as to the assertions and arguments he employs 
with the view of gaining his end. Apart from 
his ambiguous work, the diplomatist, in his 
private capacity, is doubtless as truthful as any 
other gentleman. But his specific duties do not 
always require him, in connection with a political 
question, to set forth the absolute and entire 
truth. 

Nevertheless, it seems to have been made a 
point of honour among diplomatists of the old 
school never in a direct manner to utter a 
falsehood. Talleyrand, who certainly did not 
pique himself on any character for unswerving 
veracity, spoke disparagingly on one occasion of 
Mettemich, who thought himself a sort of 
Mazarin. ^* Or le Cardinal,'* said M. de Talley- 
rand, ^^ trompait, mais il ne mentait pas ; tandis 
que M. de Mettemich ment toujours et ne trompe 
jamais." 
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Prince Mettemich, however, was not himself 
conscious of any such baseness as Prince Talley- 
rand imputed to him. He boasts, indeed, in 
his Memoirs, that though he sometimes concealed 
the truth, he never violated it. 

Turn, among our blue-books, to the * Corre- 
spondence respecting Central Asia,' part III. ; 
and we shall find Prince Gortschakoff declaring, 
first, that he will always be ready to give infor- 
mation as to the state of affairs in Turkestan ; 
and secondly, that "though he may not tell 
everything, yet that everything he may think 
fit to tell will be strictly true." 

From the sayings of diplomatists with regard . 
to themselves and other diplomatists, we may 
discover the true diplomatic ideal in the matter 
of deception; which, according to such masters 
of their craft as Mazarin, Talleyrand, Mettemich, 
and Gortschakoff, may fjEurly be attained through 
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the suppression of truth, but not through the 
direct presentation of untruth. 

Diplomacy, in fact, Uke other callings, has its 
own morality, its own peculiar code of honour. 
There are certain limits to unveracity, or rather, 
let us say, insincerity, beyond which even a 
diplomatist may not step; and the boundaries 
are so wide, that only a diplomatist, feeble indeed 
in resources, would think of transgressing them. 
The constructive lie, the lie by implication, 
through suppression or suggestion, is permitted ; 
the only lie altogether forbidden being the lie 
direct. It is, perhaps, for that very reason that 
the lie direct has, of late years, come into fashion 
with a newer and bolder school of diplomatists 
than that to which Mazarin, Talleyrand, Metter- 
nich and Gortschakoff professed to belong. 

Even among diplomatists, Bussian diploma- 
tists, it must be confessed, have always had a 
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bad name. Writers of fiction love to represent 
them as cold, perfidious, unscrupulous, subtle. 
They are always giving bribes and are often in 
league with beautiful women, who are employed 
to influence men known to be beyond the reach 
of mere money persuasion. The female diploma- 
tist, or diplomatist's aide, must not be too young, 
or she might fall in love with her intended 
victim (as happened to Fouch^'s fair agent in 
Balzac's novel of *Les Chouans'); nor must 
she be too old, or her intended victim will not 
fall in love with her. A coarse but dramati- 
cally effective picture of Bussian diplomacy 
in its action upon private persons with a 
view to political information is given in M. 
Feydau's trio of novels, *Un Debut a rOp6ra,' 
'M. de Saint Bertrand,' and *Le Mari de la 
Danseuse.' M. Feydau's diplomatists, however, 
are spoiled, simply as studies, by being repre- 
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sented as ignoring all human motives but the 
very lowest, and as depending exclusively upon 
their power of satisfying the thirst for gold. 
Strangely enough, the worst of many bad actions 
committed in this interesting but somewhat 
infamous work is attributed to the leading 
character, a Frenchman. Such an action was 
perpetrated, almost as related in the novel, by 
that Prince Orloff, whom the Empress Catherine 
sent to Naples, with the object of getting 
into her power the Princess TarakanofiT, 
a pretender to the throne. In M. Feydau's 
story, M. de Saint Bertrand, a ruined spend- 
thrift and gambler, agrees for a sum of money 
to take to the yacht of a Russian prince, as if 
for the purpose of visiting it, his young and 
beautiful wife, and, secretly departing, to leave 
her in the prince's power. Prince Orloflf, having 
gained the affections of the Princess Tarakanoff, 
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whose cause, moreover, he pretended to espouse, 
gave an entertainment in her honour on board 
his frigate, and, while she was stiU beUeving in 
his protestations of love, set sail for St. Peters- 
burg, where he delivered her up to Catherine 
and to perpetual imprisonment. Nothing so 
heartless as the conduct of Prince Orloff towards 
the Princess Tarakanoff is recorded in any 
history but that of Eussia. It was certainly 
bad enough not to be repeated. Yet not many 
years afterwards the particular form of betrayal 
practised by Prince Orloflf found a copyist in 
Prince Tchernysheff, who immediately before 
Napoleon's Bussian campaign, seduced at Paris 
the wife of a government functionary, obtained 
from her important documents relating to the 
projected invasion, and, suddenly starting for St. 
Petersburg, left the husband to be shot and the 
wife to be carried to a mad-house. Neither of 
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these princes had the grace, in honourable 
imitation of his great prototype, to "go out 
and hang himself." Prince Tchemysheff, how- 
ever, did not object to preside at the hanging 
of Pestel, and the other chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion of 1825; an oflSce which several other 
Bussian generals had refused to accept. 

As among Eussian generals, so among Bussian 
diplomatists, past and present, numbers of estim- 
able men might be mentioned. But history has 
preserved the memory of some two or three 
whose badness was of a diabolical cast; and 
these are the men we think of when there is 
any question of Bussian treachery, just as the 
burning of Moscow is cited in illustration of 
Bussian patriotism, or the self-sacrifice of Ivan 
Soussannin as an example of Bussian devotion 
to the Tsar* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PAUL. 

Cathebine II. was succeeded by her son Paul, 
who may or may not have been the son of Peter, 
her husband. Paul's legitimacy has been denied, 
and it was chiefly with the view of disproving it 
that the Russian revolutionist, Alexander Herzen, 
brought out some five-and-twenty years ago in 
London the real or pretended * Memoirs of 
Catherine II.' 

Paul was wildly, insanely despotic. He sought 
to regulate the costume and demeanour of his 
subjects ; and the only attitude that pleased him 
was one of extreme humility. Asked by a 
foreign visitor who were the most important 
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men in Eussia, he replied that there were no 
important men in Bussia except those he 
happened to speak to, and that their importance 
lasted just as long as he continued speaking to 
them. He was not, however, without generous 
impulses. He visited the wounded Kosciuszko 
in his prison (for if "freedom shrieked when 
Kosciuszko fell," that did not prevent the Polish 
patriot from recovering, and in due time getting 
up again), and he made him liberal ofiTers on the 
unacceptable condition of his taking a general's 
command in the Bussian army. Paul had not, 
like his highly cultivated mother, a taste for 
literature. But he once dabbled in journalism ; 
and after writing a paragraph for the official 
gazette of St. PetersbuLrg, in which he proposed 
that quarrels between states should in future be 
settled by encounters between their sovereigns, 
each sovereign to be attended by his prime 
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minister in the character of esquire, he caused 
the paragraph to be reproduced in a Hamburg 
newspaper, with the added remark that "this 
was apparently some wild notion of that madman 
Paul's." He had chivalrous ideas ; and in return 
for the hospitality which he had granted to the 
knights of Malta, was, although of a different 
religion, made chief of the order. Twice he 
formed a project for driving the EngUsh out of 
India — once in conjunction with Napoleon, whose 
troops were to have marched with his own 
through Persia and Afghanistan, and once on 
his own account, when, as before mentioned, he 
intrusted a general of the Orloff family with the 
command of a force, which actually started for 
Khiva. It was recalled, however, when, Paul 
having been brought to an untimely end, his 
eldest son Alexander ascended the throne. 
Paul, during the long reign of his mother. 
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Catherine, had not forgotten his father's misad- 
venture ; and one of his first acts as Emperor was 
to make the assassins of Peter III. do penance at 
his tomb. The same death awaited him which 
had befallen his weak-minded parent. The 
nobles of his court became tired of his tyranny 
and his caprice ; and when a certain nimiber of 
them had been sent to Siberia, the more enter- 
prising among the remainder determined through 
the employment of savage but efficacious means, 
to save themselves by anticipation from a like 
fate. 

" You have already seen," remarks Mickievicz 
in his lectures on the Slavonians, " how in the 
reigning family individuals from time to time 
appear, who having nothing in common with the 
political tendency of the government, trouble it 
and seem destined to overturn it; but who almost 
always perish, the victims of their own eflforts. 
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These apparitions become more and more frequent ^ 
and this struggle between two systems may be 
seen concentrated in one single individual; in 
the Emperor Paul. The unhappy Alexis, Peter 
the Great's son ; Peter III.; and Paul were all in 
the way ; and they were all removed. 

" The Grand Duke Paul, by his nature and his 
education, was quite outside the governmental 
society of Russia. He had a strong and generous 
soul: detested by his mother the Empress 
Catherine, suspected by her, surrounded by spies, 
he lived an isolated life. If he had enjoyed 
power, if he had indulged in all the pleasures 
within reach of a despotic prince, if he had lived 
in luxury, in that dissipation which was so 
prevalent in the time of Catherine, he would 
probably have lost the noble sentiments which 
animated his breast. He would have ended by 
following in the wake of his predecessors, or 
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would have allowed himself to be guided by the 
governmental custom of Eussia. But solitary, 
unhappy, he developed in his nature the need of 
sympathising with the misfortunes of others. 
Victim of injustice, he detested the crimes which 
he had seen his mother commit. He conceived a 
hatred of the abuses of power. 

" At this time the French Revolution was 

■ 

propagating itself, and triumphing over all 
obstacles. The Empress Catherine had seen in 
this revolution, this upheaval of Europe, nothing 
but a means of aggrandizing her Empire. She 
said according to the narratives of several his- 
torians : * This is the time for fishing in troubled 
waters.' These words paint her thought entirely. 
The Emperor Paul on the other hand meditated on 
this revolution like a philosopher and a religious 
man. Having been himself unfortunately per- 
secuted, he received with kindness the French 
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emigres ; and he had read pamphlets published 
at this time by the royalists — those for instance, 
by Calonne, and above all a remarkable work by 
Count Joseph de Maistre : * Considerations sur la 
Revolution Franjaise.' " 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

PAUL (continued) — PAUL AND DE MAISTBE 

ft 

SOUVAROFF — REACTION IN THE MIND OF 
PAUL. 

It is here necessary to speak of the political 
systems accepted at that time, almost generally, 
in Europe. These systems influenced completely 
all the decisions of the Emperor Paul ; and 
without a glance at them it would be diflScult to 
understand the actions of this monarch. 

The system known under the name of 
legitimacy owes much to Kussia: it owes to 
Kussia its resting point. " Never," says Mickie- 
wicz, " could it have taken form, have become a 
complete symbol and passed into action without 
finding a basis ; so true is it that an opinion, 

H 2 
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even a theory, to enter upon a course of action, 
must necessarily find political ground in which 
to take root." 

Legitimist opinions were first put forth at tlie 
very moment when the ancient edifice of French 
society was crumbling to pieces. These opinions 
were afterwards clearly formulated by Count 
Joseph de Maistre ; whose most important works 
were written in St. Petersburg.* 

" The French Eevolution could not but strike all 
minds. It was soon perceived that its tendencies 
were not exclusively political ; already indeed 
it was attacking religious society, that it is to 
say, the Church. As the privileged classes saw 
themselves surrounded in the persecution which 
struck the Church, they were le'd to bind up 
their cause with that of religion. The representa- 

* Where he resided as Minibter of Pitdmoiit. 
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lives of the old world, victims of aristocratic 
abuses, presented themselves as martyrs for the 
faith. The revolution which until then had been 
accused only of violence against the political 
order and against the social hierarchy, that i^ to 
say, the nobility, was now anathematized as the 
enemy of the Church, as the antagonist of the 
divine truths revealed by Christianity. 

" The Count de Maistre, taking up the question 
from this point of view, develops it in his work 
and endeavours to explain it philosophically. 

" According to him the human race is destined 
to expiate on the earth original sin. Men are by 
their nature wicked, and incapable without aid 
of correcting themselves. For that reason Provi- 
dence has given them in revelation assistance 
from above, and has chosen as guardians of order 
and discipline certain families, certain individuals, 
endowed with an innate talent for governing and 
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making themselves obeyed. It is sinning, then, 
against God to endeavour to control in any way 
the rights of families or individuals in power. 
But as it often happens that these families, or 
these individuals, have very different ways of 
conceiving and applying the truth ; as it often 
happens, moreover, that between these men them- 
selves quarrels and wars take place, Count de 
Maistre finds no other means of bringing the 
monarchs into accord but through an appeal to 
the Pope. According to him the Pope governs 
always with intelligence, and for this reason 
should be the only moderator of the royal 
power. Herein lies the essential point of his 
system." 
The works of Count de Maistre had scarcely 

r 

been published when already several of the 
emigres began to spread his opinions in Kussia. 
The Emperor Paul, prepared by his solitary and 
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meditative life, to understand the highest 
questions, embraced these opinions with ardour. 
He considered himself the representative of 
Divine Power in Eussia. At the death of the 
Empress Catherine, though until then he had 
taken no part in the direction of the government, 
he tranquilly seated himself on the throne, and 
like Sixtus V. seemed suddenly to have become 
younger, and even to have increased his stature. 
Never did a monarch affect such haughtiness, 
such pride, even in his demeanour and his 
gestures. He was determined to apply and 
justify in his person the principles of Count de 
Maistre. But soon he began to doubt as to the 
truth of this principle ; for he fell back on forms. 
He published a series of ukases in order to in- 
culcate in the national mind the worship of the 
Emperor personally. His subjects were required, 
for instance, when he passed, to prostrate them- 
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selves before him ; to get off their horses or out 
of their carriages ; to remove their hats ; to 
open their cloaks; and even to kneel down in 
the midst of the mud, or the snow. Paul wished 
in this way to raise up the royal person in 
opposition to a revolution which was upsetting 
authority. For him it was all a question of 
authority. 

He sent against France General Souvaroff, who 
on his part also hated the French Kevolution by 
instinct. 

Mickiewicz calls Souvaroff the last general of 
the Peter the Great school, and says that he 
idealized in his person the character of a Kussian 
chief. He was a Finn by origin but Slavonized. 
He was small and thin, but with a great and robust 
soul. He first distinguished himself in the Seven 
Years' War, and afterwards in the war against the 
Turks ; then he took Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, 
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with frightful slaughter, and gave the last blow 
to the Polish Kevolution. 

" It >vas not by chance, nor by material force 
alone, that Souvaroflf conquered the Poles. To 
tell the truth, Souvaroflf showed himself superior 
to the Polish chiefs. He had all the simplicity 
of Kosciuszko, and in- addition to that a 
certain rusticity wnich the peasant understands 
and likes, and which, inspiring the soldier with 
confidence and love, excites him to enthusiasm. 
His religious sentiments were deeper and 
stronger than those by which General Kosciuszko 
was animated. Thence his strength and his 
faith in success. 

" Souvaroff has been judged severely by 
foreigners; he appeared to them ridiculous, 
eccentric, and savage. He had nevertheless 
been carefully educated ; he knew many foreign 
languages, though he disdained to speak them. 
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He detested all kinds of etiquette, forms, and 
conventions. He was at home with his soldiers, 
spoke to them in their own language, and some- 
times addressed them in verse. Many of his 
proclamations and reports written in rhyme may 
to the critical eye appear ridiculous; but they 
had at the time a great eflfect upon the troops. 
He had always one aim before him, and he 
advanced towards it in a straight line : he sought 
victory through the enthusiasm of his soldiers." 

At the siege of Ismail he summoned his 
soldiers and his staff, and, instead of reading an 
eloquent order of the day, uttered these simple 
words — 

"Soldiers, at midnight you will see me get 
up, and you will do the same ; then I shall say 
my prayers, and you will do the same. Then I 
shall wash myself, and you will not do the same 
because you will not have time. Then you will 
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see me sit down on the ground and crow like a 
cock three times [here he imitated the crowing 
of a cock], and this will be the signal for the 
assault." 

The foreign officers who were in his army- 
related this anecdote as a proof of Souvaroff's 
boorishness. " Certainly," says Mickiewicz, " the 
merest clerk could write a bulletin in the style 
of those which are now published in Europe ; but 
to speak to soldiers as Souvaroflf did it was 
necessary to have lived a soldier's life, to know 
his habits and his tastes." Souvaroff, in the 
battles which he afterwards fought in Italy, 
showed distinct talents, proving that he well 
understood strategy and tactics. As a sincerely 
religious man, Souvaroff detested the French 
Revolution. He read the Gospel to his soldiers, 
and often preached to them in camp. When a 
French general was made prisoner he would 
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have him fumigated before being brought into 
his presence, in order to disinfect him of the 
revolutionary spirit. He adored the person of 
the Emperor, and bowed down before the French 
pretender, making the sign of the Cross as before 
the representative of God and of legitimacy, 
kissing at the same time the skirt of his coat. 
What Paul meditated in a philosophical and 
religious point of view Souvaroflf wished instinc- 
tively to carry out by material force. 

Already fate was about to strike with the 
same blow Paul and Souvaroflf. The latter, 
having served the cause of despotism with so 
much enthusiasm, fell a victim to this same 
despotism. The Emperor Paul, who had just de- 
clared in an oukaz that Souvaroflf was the greatest 
of all generals in the world, and that he should 
make a triumphal entry into St. Petersburg ; 
Paul, irritated at some breach of military regu- 
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lations committed by this general, visited him 
with disgrace. Souvaroff returned in solitude to 
St. Petersburg, where he found himself abandoned 
by every one. People were afraid even to mention 
his name; his friends avoided him. He fell 
ill and died of grief. ' 

A little before the time we are speaking of a 
reaction took place in the mind of Paul. He 
perceived that the royalists were using him for 
their own purposes. He saw clearly that the 
monarchs and their ministers had no faith in 
the system which he proposed, and that he alone 
wished to realize it in all its fulness. As repre- 
sentative of a religious cause, he attached great 
importance to the performance of all religious 
duties. By a formal order he commanded the 
French royalists in Kussia to confess, and 
the priests to make sure of their repentance. 
Having heard that the emigres, while constantly 
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speaking of the Catholic religion, had turned at 
the Court of Mittau its practices into ridicule, 
he stopped the pretender's pension and refused 
to the emigres all further aid. 

The Emperor Paul conceived the idea of making 
himself the chief of all orders of chivalry. He 
created a considerable number of nobles, dukes, 
and princes ; he had already proclaimed him- 
self Grand Master of the Order of Malta. He 
remarked that the Pope, who was not far from 
giving his consent to the strange idea of pro- 
claiming a Prince of the Greek religion chief of a 
Catholic religious order, was thinking more of his 
temporal power (he was anxious that his states 
should be restored to him) than of the strict 
observance of the statutes of the order. 

"Thus the Emperor Paul came suddenly to 
disbelieve alike in the Pope and in the sincerity 
of all kings, and even in the truth of all religions. 
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This honest man, deprived of his illusions and 
knowing no longer to what system he should 
attach himself, directed his anger against all who 
surrounded him — broke his generals, disgraced 
his favourites, and sometimes sent to Siberia 
entire regiments. He soon lost all popularity in 
Russia. 

" At the same time Bonaparte, as First Consul, 
was pacifying Europe. Paul understood the man 
instinctively, and, disbelieving in all established 
systems, would often exclaim : * I have found a 
man ; there is a man in the world ! ' 

"He wished to establish intimate relations with 
the First Consul. But the discontent which the 
Emperor Paul had raised by his umbrageous 
character and his political versatility could not 
be calmed so easily. All the important per- 
sonages who surrounded him, seeing themselves 
threatened every moment with disgrace and 
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exile, thought of their own safety. Let us not 
forget that the constitutional systems formerly 
dreamt of were still traditionally preserved in 
the minds of many individuals. Everywhere in 
the states of Europe people talked of consti- 
tutions and of those which France established 
and upset. The Eussians themselves discussed 
constantly at St. Petersburg the French consti- 
tution. The Grand Duke. Alexander, educated 
in French ideas, complained often of despotism, 
and was heard to speak more than once of the 
necessity of constitutional government. The 
malcontents rallied round his word ; the menaced 
favourites, the men who wished sincerelv to 
ameliorate the conditioijL of Eussia, all those, in 
short, who preferred to have the Grand Duke 
Alexander for their monarch, conceived the 
idea of dethroning Paul. General Benningsen, 
a Hanoverian, a great drawer-up of constitutions. 
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endeavoured, in concert with Pahlen, Zouboflf, 
and the favourites threatened by the Emperor 
Paul, to influence the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander, with whom Paul had for some time 
past shown himself dissatisfied; and they at 
last obtained the Grand Duke's permission to 
imprison the Emperor. Naturally they could 
not think of executing such a measure. It was 
found much simpler to kill this unhappy 
monarch, who, says Mi9kiewicz, "wished to 
remain an honest man, philosophical and 
religious, while governing despotically." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CZARTORYSKl'S REMINISCENCES OF PAUL. 

After what has already been written concerning 
Paul, it may be interesting to view him by the 
light of the Czartoryski Memoirs. 

There probably exists no more interesting 
account, either of the Empress Catherine, the 
Emperor Paul, or the Emperor Alexander I. 
than is contained in the literary relics of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, who knew each of the three 
sovereigns intimately. 

The Empress Catherine, while hoping much 
from her grandson, the future Alexander I., had 
expected nothing from Paul her son and heir; 
and as it pleased the latter to play at soldiers, 
she allowed him a certain number for his own 
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particular recreation. The Grand Duke Paul had 
conceived a fanatical admiration for Frederick the 
Great in his character of warrior; and nothing 
would satisfy him but to clothe in Prussian 
uniforms the corps which his mother had given 
him as a toy. The mitre-like helmets still worn 
by the Paulovski regiment in the Russian army 
were originally borrowed by Paul (after whom 
this regiment is named) from those worn by 
Frederick the Great's infantry ; and the troops of 
all arms included in the private army which 
his mother permitted him to maintain, were 
clad throughout in the Prussian style. The 
Grand Duke Alexander, and his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, had both commands 
in this curious force ; and sons as well as father 
loved at times to think that Paul's army was a 
power in the empire, and that the old lady who sat 
on the throne was secretly jealous of its perfection. 

I 2 
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The court and the outside public looked 
meanwhile upon Paul's miniature army (which 
had its headquarters, not at St. Petersburg, but at 
Gatchina, some miles oflf) as a sort of pantomime 
army, such as in our time has been seen 
manoeuyring on the stage of the Varietes, 
beneath the inspection of the Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein. 

The first step taken by the Emperor Paul 
after his accession to the throne was to march 
his little Prussianized army from Gatchina to 
St. Petersburg, where it was to serve as a model 
to the Eussian army in general. Companies 
from each regiment were drafted into the various 
regiments of the Imperial Guard, and the oflScers 
of the Gatchina corps were rewarded with high 
promotion. 

Then the Emperor ordered that the remains 
of his murdered father should be disinterred. 
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Father and mother were to be buried side by 
side, and the dutiful son ordered the assassins of 
Peter III., after watching day and night around 
his coflSn, to march in the funeral procession as 
chief mourners. 

Soon, however, Paul was to meet with the fate 
of Peter. His arbitrary, despotic conduct raised 
him up enemies on all sides. No one at the . 
court knew at what moment he might not be 
sent to Siberia. The most petty infractions of 
an etiquette invented by Paul himself were 
severely punished. The tall hat was the object 
of his special aversion ; and even the English 
ambassador. Lord Whitworth, found it desirable 
to wear some strangely shaped head-gear which, 
on meeting the eyes of this despotic arbiter of 
elegance, as of everything else, would not offend 
him. Any one in a carriage meeting Paul was 
bound to stop the horses, get out, and make a 
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low bow, under pain of having the carriage 
confiscated. Apart, moreover, from the in- 
numerable vexations which he inflicted on his 
subjects personally, his hostile attitude towards 
England had caused the blockade of the Eussian 
ports, and the produce of the country had now 
no outlet. 

On the other hand, Paul gave many proofs of 
a really generous disposition. Often he sent 
for the men whom in a moment of anger he had 
punished, apologised to them, embraced them, 
and made them valuable presents. He visited 
Kosciuszko in his prison, liberated him, and at 
Kosciuszko's request set free all the other Poles 
then in captivity at St. Petersburg. He ex- 
pressed his regret to Kosciuszko at Poland's 
having been so cruelly partitioned, throwing the 
blame of the transaction on his mother, Catherine, 
but adding that what she had done must be 
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maintained. He invited the King of Poland, 
Stanislas Augustus, to leave Grodno, where he 
had been residing under surveillance, and come 
to St. Petersburg ; where on his arrival he received 
him with royal honours. There was, perhaps, 
a little touch of mockery in this; but Paul 
at least conferred substantial benefits on the 
prisoners he set at liberty. He wished Kos- 
ciuszko to become a general in the Russian army, 
and loaded him with gifts, which Kosciuszko 
felt obliged at the moment to accept, though 
after retiring to America he sent them all 
back. 

"Whenever," says Prince Czartoryski, "the 
Emperor was unable to listen to Kosciuszko's 
solicitations in favour of his fellow-countrymen, 
he expressed his regret, explaining to him that 
he was forced to pay attention to the repre- 
sentations of his ministers, who prevented him 
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from gratifying the desires of his heaxt. 
EosciuszkOy broken down with grief, covered 
with wounds, which were not yet healed, ex- 
hausted, wearing on his countenance an ex- 
pression of a lost hope, of the most touching 
resignation, of a feeling of remorse that he should 
still be alive after failing to liberate his country, 
could not in this condition but interest the 
Emperor, while inspiring him with no alarm, no 
suspicion. Paul visited Kosciuszko frequently, 
accompanied by the whole imperial family, who 
manifested towards the general, not only interest, 
but one may almost say genuine tenderness. 
Doubtless, the Grand Duke Alexander felt these 
sentiments of generosity more than any one else, 
but his military occupations now absorbed him 
entirely, so that during the first days of the new 
reign I could scarcely ever approach him. Our 
relations had become more rare and more 
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diflScult, and his extreme dread of his father 
prevented him from testifying separately to 
Kosciuszko the regard he had long felt for 
him." 

In the end the only Pole whom Paul hesitated 
to set free was Count Ignatius Potopki. It was 
decided that he should remain in prison until 
all the Poles at St. Petersburg declared them- 
selves, in writing, separately and conjointly^ 
responsible for his peaceful behaviour. With a 
view to a general guarantee, a sort of Polish 
assembly was held, at which were present all the 
most illustrious members of the Diet which had 
voted the Constitution of 1791, whereby all the 
most crying evils of the ancient Polish Con- 
stitution were remedied or abolished. Some 
few of the Poles refused to promise anything 
in favour of Potojki. But enough signatures 
were given to render the liberation of this 
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dangerous character a matter of apparent safety; 
and Ignatius Potopki was set free. 

Prince Czartoryski narrates in great detail the 
circumstances of Paul's assassination. The Grand 
Duke Alexander knew of the conspiracy formed 
against his father, but believed that it would lead 
to nothing worse than his deposition. The con- 
spirators, however, having once got the heir to 
consent to his father's dethronement, knew that 
he could not turn against them if they proceeded 
a step further than they had professed their 
intention of doing. It seems certain, moreover, 
that some of the conspirators (including the 
Hanoverian Benningsen, the most resolute of 
them all) did not propose to kill the Emperor 
until his resistance and his cries left them no 
alternative. Count Pahlen, cunningest of Eus- 
sians, though not of Eussian race (he was from 
the Baltic provinces), played at the critical 



'. 
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moment a double game, which insured his being 
on the winning side whatever might happen. 
He had placed himself at the head of a second 
band of conspirators, which was to march to Paul's 
sleeping apartment in support of the first. He 
took care, however, not to march too quickly, and 
should the first attempt prove unsuccessful — 
should Paul, that is to say, find effective support 
from the palace guard — he was prepared to 
attack his fellow conspirators, and assume the 
character of the Emperor's saviour. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ALEXANDER I. 

The liberal-minded and in some respects gentle 
Catherine (though the effect of the formidable 
insurrection, headed by Pugatcheff, the Cossack 
impersonator of the murdered Peter III., had 
the natural effect of rendering her very despotic 
during the latter years of her reign) had been 
followed by the insanely tyrannical Paul; and 
Paul was now succeeded by the mild-mannered, 
sympathetic Alexander I.; who was to make way 
for the rigidly governing, iron-handed Nicholas ; 
in his turn to be replaced on the throne by the 
kindly disposed Alexander II. — so foully mur- 
dered by men who would never have dared to 
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lift a hand against a despot by conviction like 
his father. 

Alexander I. will be remembered as the 
sovereign under whom, in due time, the Kussians, 
forcing the French to retrace their steps, and con- 
stantly reinforced by defections from Napoleon's 
army, pursued them until pursued and pur- 
suers found themselves at Paris. All this is 
commemorated in true lapidary style on the 
monument which marks the battlefield of Boro- 
dino. " Napoleon," says the inscription, " entered 
Moscow 1812 ; Alexander entered Pwis 1814." 

Similarly on the stone erected at Kovno, in 
Lithuania, as a reminder of the passage through 
that town of the grand army, it is written : 
" Napoleon marched through here with 700,000 
men ; he marched back with 70,000." 

Alexander I. is too modern a figure to need 
portrayal in detail. In 1814, and again in 1815, 
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he was the most popular of the sovereigns who 
assembled, first at Paris and afterwards at Vienna, 
and who for the most- part visited London. He 
was theoretically a Liberal, and, had the task 
presented less difficulties than in fact attended 
it, would probably have introduced Liberal insti- 
tutions into his own country. Madame de Stael 
once told him that his own character was "a 
charter and a constitution for his subjects ; " to 
which, in no way blinded by this shameless 
flattery, he modestly replied that " even in that 
case he would be nothing more than a fortunate 
accident." 

A most admirable account of Alexander I. is 
contained in the Memoirs of Prince Czartoryski,* 
to which I have already had recourse. These 
Memoirs begin as far back as 1795, during 

* * M^moires du Prince Adam Czartoryski, et sa Corre- 
Bpondance avec TEmpereur Alexandre I.' Librairie Plon. 
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the reign of the Empress Catherine, and imme- 
diately after the third of the three partitions 
of Poland in the eighteenth century. Prince 
Adam had fought against the Eussians in the 
rising provoked by the second p£ui;ition, and 
two years afterwards he was hastening from 
London, where he had been on a visit to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, to join the formidable 
insurrection of Kosciuszko, which was to be 
followed by the third partition, when, on 
arriving at Brussels, he was arrested by order of 
the Austrian Government. Soon afterwards steps 
were taken by this same Government for saving 
the property of the Czartoryski family from 
confiscation, and the Empress Catherine con- 
sented to waive the execution of the decree which 
had already gone forth, on condition of the 
young Czartoryskis, Prince Adam and his 
brother, going to St. Petersburg, and remaining 
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there as hostages for the good.behayiour of their 
father. 

The young princes were well received, and 
nothing occurred to remind them of the position 
they really occupied at the court of the Empress 
Catherine. They were looked upon with interest, 
perhaps with some mistrust, but not with any- 
thing resembling aversion. There were plenty 
of Poles just then at St. Petersburg, for the 
most part prisoners of war, with the wounded 
Kosciuszko among them. St. Petersburg, too, 
was full of French emigres, who gave a certain 
tone to the society they frequented, and who 
must often have been shocked by the enthusiasm 
with which, in the great stronghold of despotism, 
the principles of the French Eevolution Were 
acclaimed. 

The Empress's grandson, the Grand Duke 
Alexander, who, a very few years afterwards, 
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was to ascend the throne, had been particularly 
influenced by the words and deeds of republican 
France. He had, with the full sanction and 
encouragement of the Empress, who directed 
his education, become very intimate with Prince 
Adam ; and it is interesting to find him enuncia- 
ting to his young Polish friend at St. Petersburg 
the same liberal views with which, ten years 
later, he was to astonish Napoleon at Tilsit. 
Napoleon and Alexander had, it will be re- 
membered, in one of the interviews which pre- 
ceded the conclusion of their famous secret 
treaty, a conversation on the subject of monarchy ; 
which Alexander, monfurch by inheritance, main- 
tained ought to be elective, while Napoleon, 
monarch by the will of the people, held that it 
should be hereditary. 

" His opinions," writes Prince Czartoryski of 
Alexander in 1796 and 1797, " were those of a 
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pupil of 1789, who would like to see republics 
everywhere, and who looked upon this form of 
government as the only one suited to the rights 
and happiness of humanity. Although I was 
myself at that time very enthusiastic, and al- 
though I had been bom and brought up in 
a republic where the principles of the French 
Kevolution had been received with ardour, yet 
in our discussions it was I who played the part 
of the sensible man, and sought to moderate 
the extreme opinions of the Grand Duke. He 
maintained, among other things, that hereditary 
monarchy was an unjust and absurd institution ; 
and that supreme authority ought to be conferred, 
not by the accident of birth, but by the vote of 
the nation, which would know how to choose the 
man most capable of governing it. I represented 
to him all that could be said against this opinion 
— the diflficulties and the hazards of an election, 
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what Poland had suffered by it, and how little 
Eussia was fitted for such an institution. I 
added that, in one case at least, Eussia would 
gain nothing by such a change, since it would 
lose the man who was most worthy to find him- 
seK in power, who had the most benevolent and 
purest intentions/' 

The young Grand Duke had a charming 
disposition, and delighted in the most innocent 
enjoyments. The beauties of nature filled him 
with as much enthusiasm as the principles of the 
French Eevolution. A flower, a green leaf, the 
least bit of landscape was enough to send him 
into ecstasies ; " though, as a matter of fact," says 
the Prince, "there is nothing less picturesque 
and more ugly than the environs of St. Peters- 
burg." Country life had such charms for him as 
a conception, if not as a reality, that Prince 
Adam often became anxious when he thought of 
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the difference existing between the life the 
young Grand Duke dreamed of, and the life he 
would have to lead. Alexander seemed to fear 
his destiny, instead of endeavouring to render 
himself equal to it. 

But though these reflections occurred to the 
Prince from time to time, "they did not," he 
writes, " diminish my feelings of admiration and 
devotion towards the Grand Duke. His sin- 
cerity, his uprightness, the manner in which he 
abandoned himself to the happy illusions of 
the moment, possessed a charm which it was 
impossible to resist. He was still so young, 
moreover, that he might well acquire what was 
wanting in him. Circumstances, the necessities 
of his position, might develop faculties which 
had not yet been brought into play; but his 
views, his intentions remained as precious as the 
purest gold; and, though he may afterwards 
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have much changed, he nevertheless preserved to 
the end of his days a good part of the tastes and 
opinions of his youth. Many persons, above all 
my fellow-countrymen, reproached me later on 
with having placed too much confidence in 
Alexander's assurances. I have often maintained, 
in opposition to his detractors, that his opinions 
were genuine and not assumed. The impression 
left by the first year of our relations could not be 
effaced. Assuredly, when Alexander, at the age 
of nineteen, spoke to me in the greatest secrecy, 
with an effusiveness which solaced him, of the, 
opinions and feelings which he concealed from 
the rest of the world, he did so because he really 
entertained them, and felt compelled to confide 
them to some one. What other motive could he 
have had then ? Whom did he wish to deceive ? 
He was certainly following the bent of his own 
heart, and expressing his true thoughts." 
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A silent struggle had taken place between 
the Empress Catherine and her son, the Grand 
Duke Paul, as to which should influence the 
Grand Duke Alexander. The grandmother 
threw him as much as possible into the society of 
the young Polish Prince, who, from a so-called 
hostage, had become the constant companion, the 
intimate friend of the heir in direct line to the 
Bussian throne. The Grand Duke Paul does not 
seem to have occupied himseK in any manner 
with the moral education of his son, but he 
managed to inoculate him with his own tastes for 
military uniforms, equipments, and drill — tastes 
which Prince Czartoryski happily sums up in the 
word " paradomania." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ALEXAKDEB I. (eontinued). 

When Alexander I. came to the throne, Prince 
Czartoryski could not but hope that he would 
at last find it possible to obtain some concessions 
for Poland, the more so as one of the new 
Emperor's first acts was to appoint him Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. But Eussia soon became 
engaged in war with France, and until the peace 
of 1814, Alexander had scarcely an opportunity, 
however much he may have desired it, of intro- 
ducing into Poland any important measures for 
the benefit of the Poles. 

Prince Czartoryski was now more than ever 
exposed to the jealousy of the Eussians, who 
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might be excused for believing that the Prince s 
views of external policy would be exclusively 
influenced by his regard for his native land. 
" The Eussians," writes the Prince, " always 
suspected me of aiming at a close alliance with 
Napoleon. However, that was far from my 
thought, for it was evident to me that any agree- 
ment between the two empires would necessarily 
be fatal to the interest of Poland." 

When Prince Czartoryski was with the 
Emperor's headquarters at Austerlitz, a Eussian 
officer said to him, as the Eussian defeat became 
more and more marked : " Others are deeply 
agitated, but you remain perfectly calm ; " and 
the general view of the Eussians was that Alex- 
ander's Foreign Minister thought only of the 
interests of Poland, while more than indifferent 
to those of Eussia. 

One point in connection with Poland is brought 
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out by Czartoryski's Memoirs only too plainly — 
the impossibility, that is to say, of arriving at 
any solution of the Polish question which 
would satisfy at the same time Eussia, Poland, 
and the West of Europe. Eussia is commonly 
looked upon as responsible for the partition of 
Poland. Yet Eussia has always desired, not to 
dismember Poland, but to possess the whole of 
it; and to dismemberment — though not, of 
course, to total independence — the Poles showed 
in 1815 that they preferred union under the 
Eussian crown. When, immediately before the 
first partition, Frederick the Great was urging 
Catherine the Great to share Poland with Prussia 
and Austria, Catherine's troops held Poland, and 
the Polish King was her puppet ; and when in 
1815 a new partition — the fourth since 1772 — 
was insisted upon by the Western Powers, the 
Eussians were again in military occupation of 
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the territory in dispute, which fell beneath 
their sway as, gradually, the French retired 
before them. The Emperor Alexander wished 
to play in a reunited Poland the part of 
constitutional king, and in this desire he 
was warmly supported both by Koscius^ko 
and by Prince Czartoryski. Prussia had 
no objection to the proposed arrangement, 
provided she was compensated for the Polish 
territory she was permanently to lose by German 
territory taken from the " felon " King of Saxony, 
who had committed the crime of remaining 
faithful to Napoleou after the other German 
potentates had deserted him. Austria, however, 
wished to regain Galicia, and both France and 
England were alarmed at a project which would 
have brought the frontiers of Eussia, or at least 
of Eussian Poland, within a few hundred miles 
of Berlin and of Vienna. In a letter to Mr. 
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Vansittart, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Castlereagh described it as '^ the plan of a 
Tartar prince for overturning Europe ; ** and a 
treaty was signed between England, France, and 
Austria, by which, if the Emperor Alexander 
persisted in carrying out his design, each Power 
bound itself to declare war against Bussia, and 
to furnish a contingent of 150,000 men for 
beginning the campaign. It need scarcely be 
said that neither Czartoryski nor Kosciuszko 
took any such view of the scheme, which might 
have given very difiFerent results from those 
anticipated by Castlereagh, Talleyrand, and 
Mettemich. That the two great Polish patriots 
had nothing in view but the good of their country 
is a proposition which need scarcely be insisted 
on ; and they had certainly no notion of the 
army of the reconstituted Polish state ever being 
used for the purpose of " overturning Europe/' 
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When it appeared that the Emperor of Eussia 
was to riile as Polish king over nothing more 
important than a diminished Duchy of Warsaw, 
Kosciuszko regarded the cause of Poland as, for 
a time at least, lost. So small a state must, he^ 
thought, be sooner or later regarded as an in- 
significant adjunct of the larger one, and treated 
accordingly ; whereas Poland in its ancient limits 
might have been able to live with Eussia on 
something like a footing of equality. He declined, 
therefore, to make any further suggestions in 
connection with a project which in its latest form 
could not, he was convinced, give good results. 

Prince Czartoryski, more hopeful than Kos- 
ciuszko, continued to aid the Emperor with his 
counsels, and as Alexander, by a special clause 
in the Vienna treaty, had reserved to himself the 
right of extending the Polish constitution to alL 
the Polish provinces incorporated with the Eus- 
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sian Empire, there was still some possibility of 
a comparatively large Poland being formed as a 
constitutional state under the Kussian crown. 
Not only benevolence, but ambition, might well 
have prompted the Kussian Emperor to avail 
himself of his guaranteed right to give to the 
Polish constitution "the internal extension he 
might think necessary;" for a well-governed 
constitutional Poland, of some ten or twelve 
millions, under the Eussian crown, would cer- 
tainly have attracted to itself the Polish provinces 
of Austria and Prussia. The Russians, however, 
would have viewed with jealousy the incorpora- 
tion of the Lithuanian and Euthenian provinces 
with the kingdom of Poland, and it may have 
been this preliminary obstacle that checked the 
good intentions Alexander seems really to have 
entertained towards the Poles, 

After a time it became evident to Prince 
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Czartoryski that not even the congress-formed 
kingdom of Poland, with its narrow limits, would 
be governed in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the constitution ; and after various 
representations on the subject to the Emperor 
Alexander, he terminated, in 1823, all relations 
with him. Though he had advised the Emperor 
for many years on the most important matters of 
foreign policy, he had never been formally in the 
Eussian service; and he had made a point of 
never receiving either a Eussian decoration or 
Eussian pay. It was on these conditions ex- 
pressly stipulated by him, that he had consented 
to act as the Emperor's counsellor ; and we find 
him reminding Alexander of the fact in a letter 
written in reply to a suggestion that he should 
accept some definite administrative post. 

When the insurrection of 1830 broke out, 
Prince Czartorvski, though he had had no part in 
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bringing it about, and had even done his best to 
prevent it, felt — now that the irrevocable step 
had been taken — that his place was with the 
Polish national army* He was on the stafiF of 
General Bamorino when the corps which Ba- 
morino commanded was driven into Galicia, and 
though he was now in his sixty-second year, he 
had still thirty years more to give to the service 
of his country. He had also to occupy himself 
with the needs of a multitude of Poles unable, 
equally with himself, to return to Poland. Still 
confining ourselves, however, to his political 
career, we find him, after 1831, playing with less 
success, in England and France, the same kind 
of part which for so many years he 'had played 
in Bussia. 

His views were doubtless listened to by the 
French and English Governments when repre- 
sentations on behalf of the Poles and in defence 
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of the Vienna treaties had to be made to the 
Eussian Government after the suppression of the 
insurrection of 1830 and 1831, and to the 
Austrian Government after the annexation of 
Cracow in 1846, The Emperor Nicholas had 
abolished the Polish constitution as a fact, while 
as a document he had carried it to Moscow, and 
deposited in a museum of antiquities, where it 
may still be seen. The Western Powers called 
upon him, but in vain, to restore it ; his answer 
being, that the Emperor Alexander had granted 
it of his own free will, in spite of some opposition 
from foreign Governments, and that a Eussian 
Emperor could not now be required by those 
same governments to restore it, to the weakening 
of his own power. It was not, urged Lord 
Palmerston in reply, because Poland possessed a 
constitution that the insurrection had taken 
place, but rather because the principles of the 
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constitution she possessed had been violated. 
These arguments led to nothing. 

The Prince had another opportunity of moving 
on behalf of Poland, when in 1854 France and 
England declared war against Bussia. A Polish 
legion had already been formed, and the 
Emperor Napoleon is known to have entertained 
the idea, first of bringing Poland into the war, 
and secondly, when peace was about to be 
made, of raising the Polish question, conjointly 
with the Italian question, at the peace 
conference. 

M. de Mazade, in his preface to the Memoirs, 
tells an interesting story of Prince Czartoryski's 
activity at this time. He was preparing for the 
French Government a paper on the position of 
Poland, her treaty rights and her general claims 
on the attention of the European Powers, wheli 
early one morning a Polish friend called upon 

L 
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him, and found him already at work. ' As the 
Prince went on writing, a salute of guns was 
suddenly heard. " You may stop : it is all over ; 
peace is made," said the friend. The venerable 
patriot — he was now in his eighty-seventh year 
-^laid down his pen: his labour had been in 
vain, " But I had better finish it," he said, as, 
after a brief pause, he went to work again ; " it 
may be of use some other time." 

This ** other time," so anxiously awaited, 
occurred in the year 1861, when events took 
place at Warsaw which Prince Czartoryski had 
reason to believe might be made the basis not 
only of diplomatic representations, but of an 
armed intervention, "Why," it was asked, 
"should not the Emperor Napoleon, who has 
just done such great things for Italy, do some- 
thing for Poland ? " And more than one Pole 
who had access to the Emperor declared that as 
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soon as Napoleon III. had finished with the 
Mexican affair he would turn his attention to 
the condition of Poland. 

But the Mexican affair finished very badly, 
and when, after long preparation, Poland in 1863 
burst into insurrection, all that was done by the 
English, French, and Austrian Governments, 
together with the other Governments which 
followed in their wake, was to write long 
despatches to Prince Gortschakoff, demanding 
once more the restoration of the Polish constitu- 
tion of 1815, or, in default thereof, certain 
concessions which, as a matter of fact, had 
already been made to the Poles, though too late 
to be of any effect 

But Prince Czartoryski was now no more. 
Born in 1770, when Poland was an independent 
state, he had lived through all its partitions, its 
insurrections, its apparently final dismemberment 
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in 1795, its partial resuscitation, eleven years 
later, in the form of the Napoleonic Duchy of 
Warsaw, its occupation by the troops of 
Alexander I. after the retreat of the French from 
Moscow, its renewed partition by the Powers 
represented at Vienna in 1815, its successive 
insurrections of 1830 in the kingdom of Poland, 
of 1846 in Galicia, of 1848 in Posen, and finally 
those demonstrations of 1861 at Warsaw, which 
two years later were to culminate in yet another 
armed rising. And from the age of twenty-six, 
when, just after the insurrection of Kosciuszko, 
he went as hostage to the court of the Empress 
Catherine, imtil his death in the midst of the 
latest troubles of which Poland has been the 
scene, his life was devoted constantly to the 
service of his coimtry. He had no belief in 
conspiracies and insurrections as a means of 
•saving Poland ; and all that he did on its behalf. 
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throughout his long and active career, whether 
as counsellor of Alexander I. or as acknowledged 
representative of the interests of Poland in 
Western Europe — after all hope from the side 
of Kussia had been abandoned^he did quite 
openly, neither employing nor countenancing any 
means that were not avowable and honourable. 

Alexander I., who, it is said, never found 
time to sit for his portrait, has had his moral 
physiognomy — also without any consent on his 
part — traced by a great many different hands. 
Napoleon described him as a "Greek of the 
Lower Empire." Lord Castlereagh spoke of 
him as a " Tartar Prince ; " Lord Castlereagh, 
however, was thinking of the Bussian Emperor, 
not in his personal but in his political character, 
when, in allusion to his Majesty's wish to 
reunite all Poland as a constitutional monarchy 
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under his own sceptre, he so described him, as 
already mentioned, to Mr. Vansittart. 

Madame de Erndener called him to his face 
*'a sinner:" a reproach which, from such a 
gentle, sympathetic, self-accused sinner as 
Madame de Krudener, could easily be borne, 
Madame de Svetchin awakened his suscepti- 
bilities — sentimental as well as religious. All 
the women of distinction with whom he was 
brought into contact were fascinated by him ; 
and if they could have known the opinions 
entertained of him by Napoleon and by Lord 
Castlereagh, would have regarded the former as 
a calumniator and the latter as a ruffian. These 
views might well have been shared by those 
English ladies who, when Alexander came to 
London, pressed around him, knelt to him, and 
" without the gloss of love [or of religion] to 
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smooth it o*er," brought blushes to his face by 
attempting to kiss his hand. He produced a 
better impression on women than on men, and 
was on better terms with the fair enthusiasts 
whom he met in his triumphal passage through 
Europe than with his own wife. He was more 
esteemed, too, by foreigners, than by his own 
subjects ; and this last fact gives some colour 
to the charge of duplicity made against him by 
Napoleon. 

Alexander owes his character for " mysticism " 
to the French, who were themselves mystified 
when they found him not merely attending 
formal religious ceremonies, as any sovereign 
might feel himself called upon to do, but going 
to church on his own account. His intimacy 
with Madame de Krudener was easy enough to 
account for on the supposition that Madame de 
Krudener was a young and charming woman. 
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Charming she may have been; but when 
Alexander spent so much of his time with her 
she was fifty years of age. 

Count Joseph de Maistre, a competent critic 
in such matters, considered Alexander a truly 
religious man, and was delighted with the con- 
siderate manner in which he expelled the Jesuits 
from St, Petersburg and Moscow. Of course 
they had been doing nothing wrong. But Peter 
the Great, according to De Maistre, would have 
decapitated them ; Paul wrould have sent them 
to Siberia, whereas all Alexander did was to 
forbid them to remain in either of his two 
capitals, at the same time providing them for 
their departure with carriages and fur coats. 
Nevertheless Alexander's early education — the 
work of La Harpe, a Voltairian professor of 
Catherine's choosing — ^had been anything but 
religious in the " mystical " sense of the word. 
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La Harpe had instilled into his pupil manly, 
moral, and slightly Bepublican ideas; but he 
had taught him no creed. One day, however, 
Alexander having then been some years 
Emperor, happened to offer the appointment of 
Minister of Public Worship to his friend, Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, who at first declined the 
post on the ground that he knew nothing of 
religion. The Emperor thought that an advan- 
tage, since he did not require the services of a 
specialist or of a fanatic, but of an intelligent 
man who would be tolerant and do justice all 
round* Prince Galitzin, having accepted the 
Ministry, determined to qualify himself in some 
measure for his functions ; and, with that view, 
begged Plato, Metropolitan of Moscow, to 
lend him some useful book on the subject of 
religion. Plato lent him the Bible; Prince. 
Galitzin found it so interesting that he lent it to 
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the Emperor ; who, reading it — like Galitzin him- 
self — for the first time, was much struck by the 
beauty and wisdom of its words. From that time 
forward Alexander carried with him, wherever 

• 

he went, a 3ible in the French language, and 
throughout his campaigns made a point of 
reading three chapters daily. De Maistre hoped 
at one time that Alexander might bring about a 
reunion between the Ijatin and Greek Churches ; 
but doctrinal points — owing, no doubt, to his 
neglected education — had no interest for him. 
He behaved mercifully to the Jesuits ; favoured 
the establishment of the Protestant Bible 
Society ; corresponded with Madame de Svet- 
chin — De Maistre's pupil; listened occasionally 
to De Maistre himself; and, " orthodox " Greek 
as he was, took the greatest interest in the 
Protestant Madame de Krudener, who declared 
the Pope of the Latin Church and the Czar 
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of the Eusso-Greek Church to be equally 
" Antichrist." 

With the negotiations of Vienna the most 
important and also the most satisfactory part of 
Alexander's life came to an end. When the first 
feeling of joy caused by the liberation of Bussia 
and the success of the Bussian arms had passed 
away, the Bussians found that their position was 
in no way improved; and they accused the 
Emperor of thinking too little of their good and 
too much of his own glory. Alexander had 
behaved most magnanimously to the French ; 
but what had he done for Bussia? It was no 
satisfaction to the Bussian nobility that he had 
formed as much as he was allowed to keep of 
the " Grand Duchy of Warsaw " into a con- 
stitutional kingdom. They were indignant 
when they found that the political liberty 
granted to their ancient and now subjugated 
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enemy was denied to them ; and this feeling had 
much to do with the conspiracy organized to- 
wards the close of Alexander's reign, which 
broke out immediately after the accession of 
Nicholas. "The Emperor Alexander," said 
Nicholas to a Polish deputation, which waited 
upon him at Warsaw, on his visiting that city 
for the first time after the insurrection of 1 830, 
" loaded you with benefits. He did more for 
you than an Emperor of Eu^sia had any right to 
do." Without criticizing these words too closely 
in their absolute sense, one may safely say that 
they expressed the truth from the Eussian point 
of view. That France, in consequence of 
Alexander's opposition to the proposed dis- 
memberment, had been allowed to retain Alsace 
and Lorraine mattered nothing to the Eussians. 
That Poland had been endowed by Alexander 
with a constitution excited their jealousy. 
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Then the officers of Alexander's army, on 
going back to Bnssia after a prolonged period 
of foreign travel under very inspiriting circum- 
stances, did not care to return to Eussian 
political discipline of the old pattern. Alex- 
ander, too, was no longer surrounded by those 
genial influences which had been brought to 
bear upon him in the great days of the campaign 
of France, the capitulation of Paris, and the 
Congress of Vienna. Both the Emperor and 
the most ardent spirits among the officers of 
his army must have begun, soon after the return 
to Kussia, to suffer from the disagreeable effects 
of reaction. Yet very few seem to have foreseen 
what was almost sure to take place when the 
Bussian troops," after a six years' absence, went 
back by sea to St. Petersburg. An exception, 
perhaps, ought to be made in the case of an old 
Bussian general, who declared that every officer 
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in his division carried the project of a con- 
stitution in his pocket, and who considered 
the army as a whole so demoralized by its 
foreign associations that ^^the best thing 
to do with it now would be to sink it in 
the Baltic." 

After, as before, his campaigns Alexander 
was kind and considerate to those with whom 
he was brought personally into contact. He 
was occupied with benevolent projects ; and, had 
he been a grand seigneur and nothing else, his 
life might have been an admirable one. But as 
an Emperor he was quite unable to deal with 
the difficult circumstances in which he now 
found himself placed. An unscrupulous sove- 
reign might have tried to escape from them by 
means of a foreign war. A wise one might have 
endeavoured to turn the position to account by 
satisfying, at least in some measure, the aspira- 
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tions of the most educated portion of his 
subjects. But Alexander did nothing. His 
"character" was still the only "constitution" 
he had for Bussia ; and it could not but irritate 
that portion of the nobility which had taken 
part in his victorious campaigns to find that 
while he insisted, in spite of objections from 
Lord Castlereagh and others, on granting a 
constitution to that division of ancient Poland 
for which alone the name of Poland was to 
be retained, and while he would not hear of 
Louis XVIII.'s proposition to govern France 
without the regular two Chambers of modem 
liberalism, he had at the same time no political 
concession of any kind to make to his own 
Sussian subjects. 

Alexander was not " double-faced " in the bad 
sense of the word. He was not treacherous; 
but, as a matter of fact, he was a partisan of free 
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government out of Eussia, while in his own 
country, whether from timidity or owing to 
no matter what other reason, he continued a 
despot. 

Perhaps, after all. Count Moltke, who is a man 
of thought as well as of action, was right when 
in his ' Letters from Bussia,' written, in 1856, at 
the time of the coronation of Alexander II., he 
said that the strength of Eussia consisted in her 
" forty millions of Great Eussians, of the same 
race and religion," and that all talk about a con- 
stitution for Eussia was " sheer nonsense." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NICHOLAS I. 

It is always difiBcult, in judging a man's 
conduct, to say how much of it is due to 
character and how much to circumstances. 
Nicholas, however, who succeeded Alexander I., 
was stem by nature, while sternness, moreover, 
was forced upon him by the attitude of an 
influential portion of his subjects on his acces- 
sion to the throne. 

After suppressing the military and political 
insurrection of December, 1825, he hanged the 
five leaders and sent the principal conspirators, 
who, for the most part, belonged to the leading 
families of the empire, by hundreds to Siberia. 

M 
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From that moment to the end of his reign his 
policy was simply one of repression ; no action, 
no word, no thought or aspiration, which seemed 
calculated, in however remote a degree, to 
interfere with his system, being tolerated. He 
was as decided and as rapid in his decisions as 
he was severe ; and when the engineers consulted 
him as to the course of the projected railway 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, he took up a 
ruler and traced a straight line between the two 
capitals. Once, as head of the Kussian Church, 
he was requested by the Holy Synod, in a long 
memorandum, to declare whether or not the 
existence of purgatory was an orthodox doctrine. 
After reading the document, he simply wrote on 
the margin, "No purgatory." He engaged in 
four wars : the campaign of 1828-29 against 
Turkey, the suppression of the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1831, the suppression of the Hungarian 
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insurrection of 1848-49, and the war known as 
that of the Grimea, in 1854-55. 

The Crimean War and the failure of his military 
system, as brought to light in that struggle, 
broke Nicholas's heart. On his death-bed he 
exhorted his son to liberate the serfs — a fact 
authoritatively set forth in his work on the 
subject by Mr. Victor Porochin, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the University of 
St. Petersburg; and one of the first cares of 
Alexander II. on his accession was to consider 
how he could best execute his father's injunction. 
But the events of the reign of Alexander II., 
which was to be brought to so tragic a termina- 
tion, and the internal reforms of so many kinds 
by which it was to be remembered, must be dealt 
, with in their proper place. 

The alternation of character in the sovereigns 
who have successively ruled Bussia since 
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Catherine II. has already been noticed; and 
Nicholas differed as much from Alexander I. as 
Alexander I. differed from Paul. But a series of 
what may be only accidents does not constitute 
a law ; and it would be most unjust to argue that 
because Paul was imlike his mother Catherine, 
and Alexander I. unlike his father Paul, and 
Nicholas unlike his brother Alexander I., and 
Alexander II. unlike his father Nicholas, there- 
fore Alexander III. must be wanting in the good 
qualities by which his father Alexander II. was 
distinguished. 

Numbers of travellers visited Eussia during 
the late reign, and not a few wrote accoimts 
of what they had seen. But not one of these 
knew Eussia under Nicholas ; and there is 
nobody now to tell us, from direct persoi^al 
observation, what immediate effect the death 
of Nicholas had upon Eussian society. It may 
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well have been felt like the removal of a 
dead-weight. But the reaction could scarcely 
have been such that, only eighteen months 
afterwards, with for the most part the same 
ministers and high functionaries in ofl&ce, and 
with the same laws in force, the whole tone of 
society had undergone a change. The Eussians, 
it is true, are an impressionable and mobile 
people, and the mere withdrawal of pressure 
may have been enough to excite them to activity 
of all kinds. It is certain, at all events, that, 
visiting Kussia for the first time on the occasion of 
the coronation of Nicholas's successor, I could not 
recognize in the Eussians of various classes with 
whom I was brought into contact, and with many 
of whom during a stay of eight months I became 
friendly and intimate, the mistrustful, suspicious, 
spy-fearing people of whom I had read. Above 
all, they were not ignorant, nor were they dull. 
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They spoke many languages, and had at least 
some acquaintance with the literature — especially, 
it is true, the novel literature — of many countries. 
No one, indeed, pretends that the cultivation of 
literature, art, and music was ever forbidden to 
the Eussians ; and conversation is not necessarily 
uninteresting or unintelligent because politics do 
not form the staple of it. The most successful 
books on Kussia during the Nicholas period — 
those, that is to say, which attracted the greatest 
amount of attention — were the English * Keve- 
lations of Russia,' published anonymously, and 
^Eussia in 1839,' by the Marquis de Custine. 
Both these works were written with a view to 
effect, much that was strikingly dramatic being 
brought forward, while a great deal that was at 
least worthy of observation and of study was left 
in the background, or absolutely without notice. 
The despotic system of Nicholas must have been 
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very terrible. But that it was possible under this 
system to live and move, to censure and to 
criticise everything except the internal politics of 
Eussia and the sacred person of the Tsar, is 
sufficiently shown by the novels and plays of 
Nicholas Gogol,* all written and published 
during Nicholas's reign. The abuses of the 
Kussian administration have never been more 
freely or more incisively exposed than in those 
works; and as much must surely have been 
tolerated in private society as was permitted and 
even encouraged on the stage. For the Emperor 
Nicholas not only sanctioned the representation 
of Gogol's most famous comedy, he frequently 
attended its performance, and showed himself so 
much amused by the discomfiture of the 

* M. Louis Viardot and the late Prosper M^rim^e have 
respectively translated into French the tales of Nicholas 



Gogol, and his comedy of * Revisor.' 
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fraudulent officials, whose misdeeds form the 
groundwork and substance of the piece, that the 
author thought it necessary to point out, in a 
preface to a second edition of the play, that 
" behind this laughter there were bitter tears.'* 

At the period I just spoke of as that in 
which I first visited Kussia, the Nicholas system 
still existed, but it was not enforced; it had 
been suspended without being replaced. The most 
striking external sign I saw of the despotism, 
which in its harsher features had already begun 
to pass away, was the attitude of individual 
soldiers, who, meeting an officer, halted, un- 
covered, and remained cap in hand until he had 
passed. I made the acquaintance, too, of a 
young lady who had been deprived, very des- 
potically, of a lover to whom she was attached, 
and whom the Governor-General of Moscow, 
Count Zakrzewski, threatened, at the instance of 
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her mamma, to send to Siberia unless he discon- 
tinued his attentions. 

I went to the wedding of a Bussian dress- 
maker, whose husband gave, in honour of the 
event, an entertainment so evidently beyond his 
means, that his neighbours, who had not been 
invited to the feast, informed against him, and 
caused him to be arrested the same night on sus- 
picion of his having done something wrong. 

Arrested myself, or at least required to go to 
the nearest police-station, and to pay a fine for 
smoking in the street, I was asked, in addition 
to the fine, to make a small present to the official 
who received it, on the ground that he had had 
the trouble of going out to get change. 

An English friend of mine, having a quarrel 
forced upon him on his way to a ball, struck a 
man, was taken in charge by a policeman, and 
could only get free by paying the man he had 
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struck for withdrawing his complaint, and the 
policeman for not acting upon it. 

In the public offices payment had to be made 
for the slightest service. There was said to be 
only one official in the whole government ad- 
ministration of Moscow whom it was unsafe to 
approach with a bribe ; for to offer money to a 
public functionary was an offence which might 
have to be atoned for — through gifts of some 
magnitude. 

Persons in those days who went to law paid 
visits beforehand to the judge who was to try the 
case. The public was not admitted to the 
tribunal; and, as there were no witnesses to 
examine and cross-examine, there were also no 
barristers. 

The passport system was a serious nuisance. 
On the traveller's arrival at St. Petersburg the 
passport had to be given up, and a day or two 
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passed before it conld be got back duly vised. 
Then it was necessary to call at the office for the 
reception of foreigners (though that was not 
precisely the name of the department), where a 
very urbane gentleman, a sort of political master 
of the ceremonies, expressed his gratification at 
seeing you; asked how long you proposed to 
stay in Eussia, and if you meant to pass all the 
time at St. Petersburg, whether you had friends 
at St. Petersburg, and who they were ; whether 
this was your first visit to Eussia (a question, 
by-the-way, which he could, and did decide for 
himself by referring to the proper books) ; what 
the object of your present visit might be, and so 
on. Then, on arriving at any new town, or at 
least at the chief town of a " government," or 
province, the passport had to be given up again 
for examination and approval. The traveller by 
railway was required to exhibit his passport at 
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the ticket-oflBce before he could take his ticket : 
so, too, was the traveller by diligence, before he 
could book his place. Finally, it was necessary 
before leaving to have the precious document 
written upon and stamped for the last time ; and 
this could not be done until advertisements had 
been published in the local papers announcing 
the intended departure, so that unpaid trades- 
men and others might not suffer by it. 

Not only at the main oflBce — the office of the 
Governor-General in cities where there was one 
— but also at the police-office of the quarter, 
passports had to be sent in for inspection and 
registration. All this was tiresome enough. 
But the hotel-keepers attended to all the 
business connected with passports ; and, though 
Englishmen grumbled at being perpetually 
asked for their papers, and at having now and 
then to appear in person at one of the public 
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offices to claim them, the Bussians did not 
appear to mind ; they seemed to think that it was 
unavoidable, and that the same thing took place 
at all countries. I remember a Frenchman once 
telling me that although a passport gave a 
certain amount of trouble it was all the same a 
proof of respectability, and that he should be 
very sorry indeed to be without one. 

One passport-regulation which the Eussians 
did not like, though only a small class were 
affected by it, was that which until the time of 
the coronation of Alexander II. fixed the price of 
foreign passports at something like £40 a year. 
Worse, however, than this tax on the foreign 
passport was the obligation to apply annually 
for its renewal, with the strong probability that 
at the expiration of the first year the renewal 
would not be granted. 

The limitation, too, of the number of students 
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admissable at the Eussian universities to 300 for 
each — which the Emperor Nicholas held would 
produce quite enough educated men for the service 
of the state — must have been felt as a grievance, 
as was sufficiently proved by the eagerness with 
which youths flocked to the universities, especially 
those of St. Petersburg and Moscow, directly the 
restriction as to numbers was done away with. 

The censorship in regard to the newspaper 
press was so severely exercised under the 
Emperor Nicholas that all journalism, except of 
the official kind, was rendered impossible. 
Kussia then had very few newspapers ; while the 
tolerated sheets were looked upon with suspicion, 
and the editors thereof regarded as agents of the 
government. Several important literary reviews 
or magazines existed, however, in Nicholas's time 
— a circumstance which every one writing about 
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the Russia of that period has ignored, or more 
probably was ignorant of. But systematic inquiry 
into the condition of Russia was in those days 
pointedly discouraged ; and educated Russians 
felt their country to be so far behind the rest of 
Europe that they would have hesitated to call the 
attention of the observant tourist to publications 
which owed most of their success to the transla- 
tions they contained, but of which the very exist- 
ence would all the same have shaken his belief as 
to the blankness of the Russian mind. " Nowhere 
except in England," wrote, more than thirty 
years ago, the late Alexander Herzen, who was 
not given to vaunt the merits of his country or of 
his countrymen*, " nowhere except in England 
has the influence of reviews been so great as in 
Russia. It is in fact the best form for spreading 

* * Da Ddvelopp^ment des Id^es rdvolutionnaires en 
Eussie/ par Iskander (i.e., Alexander) Herzen, Paris, 1848. 
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light through a vast country. The ' Telegraph/ 
the * Moscow Messenger/ the 'Telescope/ the 
' Library for General Beading/ the * National 
Annals/ and their natural son the * Contemporary/ 
without reference to their very different ten- 
dencies, have circulated an immense amount of 
information, notions, and ideas during the last 
twenty-five years. They have rendered it 
possible for the inhabitants of Omsk and Tobolsk 
to read the novels of Dickens or George Sand, two 
months after their publication in London or Paris. 
The fact of their appearing periodically has, more- 
over, the advantage of rousing indolent readers." 
The general report of writers on Kussia during 
Nicholas's reign was that thought and study 
were systematically discouraged, and that a 
policy of " obscurantism " was pursued. That 
there was truth in the accusation is shown by the 
restrictions in connection with the universities. 
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and by the action of the censorship in journalism 
properly so called. A caricature of the period 
(for private circulation) represented the so-called 
"Minister of Enlightenment" covering a lamp 
with a shade, and watching closely and carefully 
to see that through no hole or crack in the shade 
could any gleam of light penetrate. Nicholas 
would permit no criticism of existing institutions ; 
and, regarding universities as nests of liberalism, 
he proposed, by a system of high fees and 
low nunxbers, which would confine university 
education to a "happy few," to mitigate,^80 far 
as that might be possible, their pernicious 
influence. 



But he did not desire Bussia to be illiterate ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Eussia possessed more 
great authors under the reign of Nicholas than 
she has since possessed under those of his 

N 
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successors; partly, perhaps, because, thanks to 
the prodigious development of journalism since 
the accession of Alexander II., much of the 
literary talent of the country has expended itseK 
in newspaper articles. No Bussian authors have, 
it is true, been so *much read abroad, or so much 
translated into the languages of Western Europe, 
as Tourgu^neff and Tolstoi, who are both of the 
present time. But, beginning to write when 
Nicholas was Emperor, Tourgueueff had, so far 
as Bussia was concerned, already made his 
reputation when Alexander II. came to the throne; 
and that thoroughly Bussian writer Nicholas 
Gogol, and the two great Bussian poets Pushkin 
and Lermontoff, and Kriloflf, the fabulist, and 
Griboiedoff, the author of a really brilliant 
comedy, all belonged to Nicholas's reign.* 

, * Griboiedoflfs * Gore ot Ouma ' (Grief from Wit), written 
in verse, has been translated into English prose by Mr. 
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The Nicholas system was maintained in 
Russia for some time after the accession of 
Alexander II. But it ceased almost at once to 
be seriously applied ; and an ordinary traveller, 
arriving in Bussia when the Emperor Alexander 
II. had been about a year and a half on the 
throne, would have been more struck by the 
laxity than by the severity with which every- 
thing was administered. But under a pure 
despotism, all conspire to cheat the despot, and 
in all probability something of this laxity existed 
even under Nicholas, 

In Gogol's * Bevisor ' the postmaster in a small 
provincial town is represented as habitually 
reading the letters before he sends them out for 



Bernadaky. An excellent prose translation of Kriloffs fables 
has been published by the late Mr. W. E. S. Ralston. Ler- 
montoflf and Pushkin have been translated into German veree 
by Bodenstedt, himself famous as a poet under the name of 
" Mirza Schaify." 

N 2 
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delivery; not in the way of espionage, but 
simply for his own amusement, and that he may 
communicate their contents to his friends. 

I made the acquaintance during my first stay 
in Bussia of a Moscow postmaster, who not only 
used to read, or at least look at, the English 
illustrated journals before dispatching them to 
the subscribers, but was always willing to lend a 
copy to those who obliged him in return. The 
Bubscribers received their papers rather late ; but 
that was their affair, and it would have been 
perfectly useless to compla-in. The postman in 
those distant and facetious days expected a 
gratuity for delivering a letter. The theory on 
the subject was, from his point of view, that he 
might have had some trouble in finding the 
right man ; from that of the right man, that if a 
small present were not given to the postman, he 
would, perhaps, not bring the next letter at all. 
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At the principal St. Petersburg post-office 
letters at the paste restante were presented to 
enquirers in a heap, registered and unregistered 
alike, for them to choose from at will. A 
foreigner taking another foreigner's registered 
letter would probably have been expected to 
hand a douceur to the official in charge. A 
Moscow postman once pressed me to accept a letter 
which was addressed to a foreigner, apparently 
not to be found, and which he thought I, being 
also a foreigner, might as well have as anyone else. 
^* The laws in this country are very severe, and 
the regulations very tiresome," said a Bussian to 
me, in reference to different vexatious practices 
of which we had been speaking ; " but they are 
easily evaded, and there is no country in this 
world where a rich man, if he will only keep 
clear of politics, can so completely do as he 
likes." 
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On the St. Petersburg-Moscow railway travel- 
lers, rich and poor, alike, travelled without 
paying their fare. Government oflBcers, civil or 
military, wearing uniforms, refused to pay on the 
plea that they were engaged on state service, or 
that, in a general way, they were privileged 
persons. Others gave the conductor a rouble or 
two for informal permission to travel without a 
ticket. Others again avoided regular payment 
for journeying along the whole line by taking a 
ticket at the leist station but. one, and giving it 
up at the terminus. Under these circumstances 
the railway naturally did not pay; and it was 
not until the St. Petersburg and Moscow Eailway 
passed into the hands of a company that it was 
managed in accordance with the principles 
observed in other countries. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
NICHOLAS I. — (Contirmed). 

The actual situation in the east is by no means 
unlike that which the Emperor Nicholas pointed 
to nearly forty years ago when, in his celebrated 
conversation with Sir Hamilton Seymour on the 
subject of the " Sick Man," he suggested that, if 
anything " happened " to him, England should 
occupy Egypt, and Bussia take up new ground 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Whatever future may 
be reserved for it, Egypt has now for some time 
been in — or at least on — our hands; and if 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria cannot be looked 
upon as outlying provinces of Russia it is not to 
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be forgotten that the army of Roumania, and the 
less important one of Servia, co-operated with 
Bussia in her last campaign against Turkey, even 
as the Bavarians, the Saxons, the Hanoverians, 
the Hessians, the Badeners, and the Wurtem- 
burgers co-operated with Prussia in the war of 
1870 against France. 

The programme sketched by Nicholas has 
not yet been realized. But steps, permanent or 
not, have been taken in that direction, and not 
on the side of Bussia and England alone. For 
the Emperor Nicholas foresaw that, in solving 
the Turkish question at the expense of Turkey, 
it would be necessary to consider the interests of 
Austria ; and, without apportioning to that power 
any precise share in the spoil, he indicated his 
views on the subject when he suggested that, if 
Austria objected to a Bussian occupation of 
Boumania, or the " Danubian Principalities," as 
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Moldavia and Wallachia were at that time 
collectively called, she might, by way of com- 
pensation, take up a position in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Servia, according to another 
proposition, might be occupied by Austria and 
Bussia coiljointly ; a project which the Austrian 
Emperor refused to entertain when it was sub- 
mitted to him by the Bussian ambassador. Baron 
Meyendorff, on the ground that, thanks to 
community of religion and race, Bussia was 
popular in Servia, whereas Austria was just the 
contrary. "That," said Baron Meyendorff, "is 
partly due to the fact that we have always 
favoured Servian aspirations, while you have done 
your best to repress them." " So it may be," the 
Emperor replied, **but I must deal with the 
situation as it exists." It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of the inhabitants of those kingdoms, as 
they have now become, that the ultimate fate of 
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Servia and of Boumania is not fore-shadowed in 
the plans traced forty years ago for their military 
occupation, as a preliminary, of course, to political 
annexation. 

Forty yefiurs ago, in fact, the same tendencies 
on the part of particular powers to break in upon 
the Turkish empire at particular points existed 
which have manifested themselves quite recently ; 
and the author of the * Diplomatic Study on the 
Crimean War,* issued at St. Petersburg by the 
publisher to the Imperial Court, seems to be of 
opinion that such changes as were inevitable 
in the position of Turkey might have been 
accomplished without bloodshed; while he is 
quite convinced that the Crimean War could 
have been avoided if England would only have 
kept to the arrangement made with her 
Government at the time of the Emperor 
Nicholas's visit to Queen Victoria in 1844; this 
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arrangement being taken as the basis and start- 
ing point of the new and much more developed 
propositions made to England through Sir 
Hamilton Seymour in 1853. But, if England 
chose to adopt a new attitude in regard to Kussia, 
war might still have been averted had the 
English Prime Ministei:, Lord Aberdeen, given 
the Eussian Government plainly to understand 
that unless it desisted from the claims it was 
pressing upon Turkey the result would be an 
appeal to arms. 

The * Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War * is 
the work of the Eussian Foreign Office, and in 
some of its pages we see Prince Gortschakoff 
defending in person his own policy. The literary 
execution of the work,, which consists of two 
large volumes, is attributed to Baron Jomini. 
The publication has, in any case, a thoroughly 
official character, and it contains a mass of 
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information derived from the archives of the 
Eussian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Study 
is not only a history of the diplomatic negotiations 
which preceded, accompanied, and closed the 
Crimean War, but also of those by which the 
principal clauses in the treaty of peace signed at 
Paris in 1856 were afterwards rescinded. " Causes 
and cojjsequences of the Crimean War " the work 
might fairly have been called; for it aims in 
its concluding pages at showing how Prince 
Gortschakoff, when Russia had gone through that 
period of " self-collection" which might have been 
mistaken for sulkiness ("La Eussie ne boude 
pas, elle se recueille ") profited by every 
opportunity to undo the hostile stipulations of 
the Paris treaty; and, moreover, how every 
power which took part against Russia in 1851 
has since come to grief. England has somehow 
escaped, and Sardinia, transformed into Italy, 
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would seem to have profited by the enterprise 
in which Count Cavour engaged her, side by 
side with France and England. Bussia may well 
say, however, that but for her passive attitude, 
intentionally maintained, in 1859, Austria would 
not have been driven out of Italy ; and again, 
that but for her neutrality, with a leaning 
towards Prussiet, in 1870, France would not in 
1871 have been vanquished and despoiled. 

France, we are assured, fought Eussia in the 
East because the Imperial policy demanded war 
somewhere, and could not find a safe field for it 
in Europe. England, on the other hand, is 
represented as engaging in war against Bussia 
with the view of destroying her prestige in 
Europe, and with the special object, moreover, of 
weakening her offensive power as against Turkey. 
Lord Palmerston, when, in 1857, he was no longer 
in office, is said to have told a Eussian 
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diplomatist, who seems duly to have communi- 
cated the fact to his Government, that throughout 
the Crimean War the Emperor Napoleon wished 
constantly to raise the Polish question. Lord 
Palmerston, however, succeeded in restricting 
the way to the purposes for which England 
had undertaken it. These he declared to be : 
(1) the liberation of Turkey, from her dependence 
on Russia, and (2) the destruction of the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea. Both these objects were, 
in fact, attained. The notion so widely spread 
in England, that our Government " drifted " into 
the war, in the sense of moving involuntarily in 
that direction — which is not the sense in which 
the now historical expression was really used— 
is never for one moment suggested; nor does 
Russia ever seem to have cherished the delusion 
so often attributed to her, that England's power 
of action was 'hampered by the influence of the 
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Manchester party. England, indeed, in the 
person of Lord Palmerston, is represented, from 
the very first pages of the * Diplomatic Study,' as 
bent on weakening Eussia in the general interest 
of Europe, as understood by the leaders of the 
Liberal party ; and on weakening her above all 
in the East, where she was believed to entertain 

■ 

designs against Turkey, of which, according to 
the official historian, she was entirely innocent. 
In regard to this latter point a striking contra- 
diction between the views of Lord Aberdeen and 
those of Lord Palmerston is pointed out. One, 
we are told, had confidence in the Emperor 
Nicholas ; but the other, as " a practical man," 
found a surer guarantee in the enfeeblement 
of Eussia. Determined, however, as Lord 
Palmerston may have been to force a war upon 
Eussia, his aim would not, according to the 
Eussian official historian, have been attained had 
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Lord Aberdeen spoken out plainly and confessed 
his inability to restrain his colleagues, and to 
ignore the euiti-Eussian feeling by which the 
English Parliament and the English press were 
animated. Baron Brunnow, we are told, saw the 
situation more clearly than Lord Aberdeen ; and 
in considering his views, as transmitted to St. 
Petersburg, the Bussian Government made due 
allowance for the fact that he had always been in 
favour of a strong alliance with England, and 
could not even now bring himself to regard his 
favourite policy as one which, at a critical moment, 
was yielding no results. 

Strangely enough, while Baron Brunnow 
represented England as being led on by France, 
Count Kisseleff, Bussian Minister at Paris, assured 
his Government that it was England who was 
dragging France into the hostile league. The 
agreement was, indeed, one which suited the 
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policy of both powers ; that of England in the 
East, that of France in Europe. 

The Crimean War possesses all the importance 
attached to it by Mr. Kinglake as the first conflict 
between European states since the great settle- 
ment of 1815 ; and the author of the * Diplomatic 
Study ', who, as before said, sees the consequences 
of the Crimean War in the war of 1859 for 
Italian unity, the war of 1866 for the leadership 
in Germany, and the war of 1870 for German 
unity, finds its causes in successive departures 
from the Treaty of Vienna: departures which 
France made, and which England sanctioned, 
but which Russia systematically opposed, and 
which, had she not been deserted by England, 
she would have rendered impossible. The 
arrangement of 1815 possessed not only a political 
but also a military character. It was a strategic 
combination against France in which Austria 

o 
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formed the advanced guard in Italy and Prussia 
on the Ehine; while Bussia formed the rear 
guard and undertook, moreoyer, to maintain the 
statm gm in the East. 

When the Belgian insurrection of 1830 broke 
out, England, instead of invoking the aid of 
Bussia, who was ready to furnish troops for the 
maintenance of the Dutch kingdom as established 
in 1815, joined France in bringing about a new 
order of things, with Belgium and the Low 
Countries formed into separate states. This was 
the first blow to the arrangement of 1815, terri- 
torially considered ; and the Polish insurrection 
of the same year had the effect of marking once 
more the line of separation which placed England 
and France on one side, and Bussia on the other. 

In 1833 Bussia excited the jealousy of France 
and England by interfering to protect Constanti- 
nople against the enterprises of the rebellious 
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Viceroy, and by procuring in return the signature 
of Turkey to the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. In 
1840, England and France, once more in agree- 
ment, demanded the nullification of this treaty ; 
and General Guilleminot, French ambassador at 
Constantinople^ studied^ fourteen years before it 
was to be carried into effect, the project of 
a landing in the Crimea, deciding on Eupatoria 
as one of the points most favourable for disem- 
barkation. The author of a very interesting 
work, called the ' Life and Times of Alexander I.' 
declares the plan of an attack upon Eussia in the 
Crimea to have beenflrst drawn up bytwo Austrian 
ofScers who, with the view of reconnoitring this 
distant extremity of Bussia, made a pretence of 
visiting the Emperor Alexander towards the close 
of his reign when he was already sickening for 
death in his Crimean retreat. The Emperor 
guessed the design^ which provoked from him 

o 2 
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nothing more significant than a melancholy 
smile ; and the project of invasion, having been 
duly elaborated, was handed to the Austrian 
Minister of War and by him deposited in the 
archives of his department. No authority, 
however, is quoted for this story ; and, so far as 
the author of the * Diplomatic Study ' seems to 
know, the idea of attacking Eussia in her truly 
vulnerable heel was due to General Guilleminot 
in 1840. 

The Emperor Nicholas had too much regard 
for the European status quo to fall out with 
England on the ground of such a mere figment 
as the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. He accordingly 
declared it abolished, and at the same time took 
side with England against the pretensions of 
France, who, thanks to the policy of M. Thiers, 
was now supporting the claims of Mehemet Ali. 
The Government, however, of M. Thiers fell, and 
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this warlike Minister was succeeded by the pacific 
M. Gruizot, who formed what he himself called an 
entente cordiale with England ; an understanding 
which had the effect of isolating Russia, who, 
after irritating and humiliating France, found 
herself with a new enemy and without an ally. 

It had now, then, become indispensably 
necessary to bring back England to her senses 
and to the status quo ; and with this view the 
Emperor Nicholas went in 1844 to London, and 
visited Queen Victoria. He was convinced that 
the only stumbling-block between England and 
Russia was the apprehension caused to the former 
by the ambitious views attributed to the latter in 
the East. He resolved, then, to see the English 
sovereign and the English Ministers on this 
subject, ready to give, not only in regard to 
Turkey, but also to Central Asia, all needful 
explanations and all possible guarantees. 
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Perofsky's expedition to Khiva in 1839, executed 
simultaneously with the English expedition to 
Afghanistan, and viewed of necessity in connection 
with the position of Bussia and of England in 
the far East, had, in spite of its disastrous result, 
caused much speculation, some apprehension, and 
among a small party downright alarm. Every 
Bussian sovereign, from Peter the Great to Paul, 
and, in our own century, from Paul to Alexander I. 
and from Alexander I. to Nicholas, was known to 
have entertained designs, which may possibly be 
as impracticable now, when the Bussian and 
Indian frontiers are separated by only some 
hundreds of miles, as they were a century ago, 
when thousands of miles divided them ; or two 
centuries ago, when the English dominion in 
India was scarcely established. However that 
may be, the notion that Bussia at Khiva would 
be a menace to India was entertained in England 
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by a select party of " alarmists/' among whom her 
Majesty's Ministers were included, as long ago as 
1840 ; immediately, that is to say, after the news 
of Perofsky's expedition against Khiva reached 
England. In regard to Central Asia, as in 
regard to Turkey, the Emperor Nicholas was 
ready to give assurances of his friendly intentions 
towards England, all that he demanded in return 
being a loyal adherence to the status quo in 
Europe ; which, of course, implied abandonment 
of the French alliance and an agreement with 
Bussia. 

In 1844, then, the Emperor Nicholas went to 
England, visited Queen Victoria, and had 
numerous interviews with Lord Aberdeen, who 
was then Foreign Minister. He set forth clearly 
the character of his policy respecting Turkey, 
and disavowed formally all idea of " conquest, of 
territorial aggrandizement, or even of exclusive 
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influence in opposition to the interests of the 
European equilibrium." He declared, moreover, 
that he looked upon the maintenance of the 
Ottoman empire as a necessity; that he was 
irrevocably decided to observe treaties in the 
most scrupulous manner, and to insist on their 
observance by others, as the only possible basis 
of general peace ; that, the religious and political 
privileges of the Eastern Christians being gua- 
ranteed by treaties, he would see that these 
privileges were not violated, and would equally 
do his best to make the Christians perform their 
duty faithfully as subjects of the Sultan. If 
anything could cure the ineradicable mistrust of 
England for Bussia, the official historian is 
probably right in thinking that the step taken 
spontaneously by the Emperor Nicholas should 
have had that effect. He was determined to see 
for himself, to judge for himself, and to answer 
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in person any objections which the English 
Government might make to his policy. A s to the 
future, he was prepared to give the most distinct 
pledges ; and, on his return to St. Petersburg, he 
directed Count Nesselrode, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to draw up a memorandum based on what 
had passed between him and Lord Aberdeen 
during his stay in London. 

The memorandum is given at length in the 
* Diplomatic Study ' ; and it is probably to this 
document that Mr. Thornton refers in his * Lives 
of English Foreign Secretaries,* as one which, 
without being placed in the archives of the 
Foreign Office, was handed from Minist^ to 
Minister at each change of Government. However 
that may be, the memorandum must be accepted 
as reproducing in substance the agreement come 
to between the Emperor Nicholas and the 
Government of England in the year 1844 ; and it 
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throws a new light, to the advantage of the 
Emperor Nicholas, on the celebrated conversation 
which he held nine years afterwards with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour on the subject of the " Sick 
Man." 

The objects with which, in case of " anything 
happening " to him, Russia and England would 
have to come to an understanding, were set forlh 
as follows : — 

" 1. The maintenance of the Ottoman empire 
for so long a time as this political combination 
may be possible, 

" 2. If we see beforehand that it is breaking up, 
a preliminary understanding to be arrived at as 
to the establishment of a new order of things 
destined to replace that which now exists, and 
precautions to be taken in common, so that no 
change occurring in the internal situation of that 
empire may threaten the security of our own 
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states, or the maintenance of the European 
equilibrium. 

"In view of the objects just formulated, the 
policy of Bussia and that of Austria are already 
bound together by the principle of complete 
solidarity. If England, as the chief naval power, 
acts in concert with them, there is reason to believe 
that France will find herself obliged to follow 
the course decided upon between St. Petersburg, 
London, and Vienna. All possibility of conflict 
between the great powers being thus averted, it 
may be hoped that the peace of Europe will be 
maintained, even in the midst of such grave 
circumstances. 

" It is with the view of assuring this result, in 
the interest of all, that Bussia and England 
should first come to a preliminary understanding 
between themselves, as agreed upon by the 
Emperor with the Ministers of her Britannic 
Majesty during his stay in England." 
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Viewed by the light of this memorandum, 
addressed in 1844 by the Eussian Government to 
the Government of England, and accepted by the 
latter, the conversation of the Emperor Nicholas 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853 acquires a 
new character. The " Sick Man," whose 
introduction to the world through the published 
despatches of Sir Hamilton Seymour caused so 
much scandal at the time of the Crimean War, 
was but a revival. He is at least foreshadowed, 
with the mortal character of his malady already 
clearly indicated, in those clauses of the 
Nesselrode memorandum which consider the 
probability of" something happening " to Turkey, 
and which stipulate that, on the occurrence of 
the unhappy event, England and Eussia shall 
come to an understanding with a view to action 
in common. 

But England in 1844 mistrusted Eussia, in 
connection not only with Turkey but' also with 
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Central Asia. Apart from Perofsky's expedition 
to Khiva, of which the immediate effect, even in 
case of success, could only have told indirectly 
and remotely upon India, Bussia had been, 
intriguing against us in Afghanistan ; a fact 
better known to the English government, who 
had received particulars on the subject from its 
agent at Cabul, than to the English public, to 
whom the despatches from these agents were 
presented in a mutilated form, with almost 
everything that compromised Russia cut out. 
The Emperor Nicholas, however, must have been 
aware that the offers of arms and money made on 
his part by the Polish agent. Captain Vitkievitch, 
to Dost Mohamed, had become known to us through 
the reports of Bums and others. It was a matter 
of European notoriety, moreover, that the Persian 
force, which had laid siege to Herat, had been 
commanded by a Bussian, General Barofsky, con- 
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founded by some of our agents in Cabul with the 
Perofsky of the Khivan expedition ; and, to leave 
nothing unsettled between the two countries, the 
Emperor Nicholas proposed an agreement on the 
Rubject of Central Asia as well as Turkey. 

Already the idea of a "neutral zone'^ was 
entertained; a geographical and political idea 
which, isiX from remaining fixed^ moves constantly 
in the direction of India. In 1844, for example, 
Russia agreed " to leave the Khanates of Central 
Asia as a neutral zone interposed between the 
two empires, so as to preserve them from 
dangerous contact." In 1869, the zone which 
by the agreement of that year was to be regarded 
as "beyond the interference of Russia," consisted 
of Afghanistan proper and the provinces of 
Afghan Turkestan, between the Hindu-Kush and 
the Oxus. The possibility of leaving Afghan 
Turkestan imtouched and the propriety of 
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advancing the Eussian frontier to the Hindu- 
Kush is no Wy both by Russian officers and Russian 
publicists, being actively discussed. By the 
secret convention, or communicated memorandum, 
however, of 1844, not only did Russia engage to 
leave independent the Khanates of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Khokand, but she also agreed with 
England to take general measures for assuring 
the peace of Persia, and in particular '* for fore- 
stalling the dangers of a contested succession, and 
for regulating in common the frontier relations 
on the one side with Turkey, on the other with 
Afghanistan." 

The remarks made by the official historian on 
the subject of Central Asia and Persia are very 
strange. "Faithfully observed by Russia, this 
programme," he says, " preserved the tranquillity 
of Asia for twenty years ; " that is to say, until 
1864, in which year General Tchernaieff interfered 
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rudely enough both with Khokand and with 
Bokhara. But Lord Palmerston, we are told, 
" had broken the agreement on the subject, just 
as he had broken the one relating to Turkey — " 
for the writer persists in his belief that Lord 
Palmerston was the true author of the Crimean 
War. Immediately after the treaty of 1856 he 
" profited by circumstances to wage war against 
Persia, in order to make that country feel the 
power of Great Britain and to take from it 
definitively Herat, which was then annexed to 
Afghanistan." *• Thence," it is added, " resulted 
the progress since accomplished in Central Asia 
by Eussia, restored to her full liberty of action, 
and free from all illusions as to the utility of 
subordinating her interests to the idea of an 
impossible solidarity." Whatever, then, English 
writers and English politicians may say on the 
subject, the Kussians themselves regard their 
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movement towards Afghanistan as injurious to 
the interests of England. It is not astonishing 
that they should do so now, considering that the 
Emperor Nicholas took the same view in 1844, 
when not one successful step in that direction had 
yet been made. 

From 1844 to 1848 nothing occurred to shake 
the good relations between Eussia and England. 

In 1849 the insurrections of the previous 
year had almost everywhere been quelled. In 
Hungary alone the revolution was successful; 
and Eussia saw with alarm that prominent among 
the leaders of the Hungarians were Dembinski 
and Bem, at the head of a Polish legion forty 
thousand strong. It seemed certain that, if the 
Hungarian movement succeeded — and it was 
triumphant when, at the last moment, Eussia's 
proffered aid was accepted by the Austrian 
Government — a number of little republics would 

p 
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be established cm the frontiers of the great con- 
servative empire ; and, worst danger of all, that 
Russia herself would be attacked in Poland. 

Care for the safety of Poland may be regarded 
as the one great motive which induced the 
Eussian Emperor to press his offer of intervention 
in Hungary. The Russian Government now 
boasts, through her official historian, that the 
Emperor Nicholas saved Austria without charge, 
though it is admitted that for a brief moment he 
thought of demanding the Eastern or Ruthenian 
portion of Galicia as his reward ; territory which, 
on the ground of ethnological and religious 
fiffinities, is now persistently claimed by the 
Russian Fanslavists. It might have been added 
that the whole cost of the intervention in Hungary 
was put down to the account of Poland, and is 
still charged to the Poles in the form of a special 
tax. 
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Russia's prestige had never been greater in 
Europe than immediately after the suppression 
of the Hungarian insurrection. Lord Palmerston, 
we are told, saw this with sorrow and pain ; and, 
as a first protest against it, he urged the Porte to 
refuse the extradition of the Polish and Hungarian 
chiefs, who, from Hungary, had taken refuge in 
Turkey. No opportunity of striking a blow at 
Russia's preponderance as yet presented itself. 
But the Russian Foreign Office is of opinion that 
Lord Palmerston had already conceived the idea 
of an Anglo-French alliance against Russia ; and, 
looking back, it discovers an intention to bring 
forward the Eastern Question in the energy with 
which Lord Palmerston objected to the proposed 
extradition of the Poles and Hungarians who had 
sought an asylum in Turkey, and the audacity 
with which, in support of his objection, he 
ordered Admiral Parker to pass the Dardanelles 
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and take his fleet into Turkish waters. This, 
we are told, was to say plainly to Louis Napoleon 
that, if he desired a campaign in the East, 
England was ready to join him. Bussia, on the 
other hand, did her best to turn the Emperor 
Napoleon against her, by delaying the recogni- 
tion of the Empire ; by disputing the validity of 
the dynastic " III " in the imperial title ; and by 
declining to regard the Emperor as a member of 
the family of sovereigns. The Emperor Nicholas's 
letter, beginning with the words, * Mon cher ami,' 
weighed heavily upon Napoleon, as is sufficiently 
proved by the quiet reference he made to it when 
Count Kisseleff took leave of him immediately 
before the outbreak of hostilities. 

Among the questions which " history has not 
yet decided " is that of the understanding which 
may or may not have been come to between Lord 
Palmerston and Prince Louis Napoleon during 
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the latter's residence in England. But it is 
hinted that the Prince and the Minister were 
bound together by mysterious ties even before 
the revolution of 1848 ; and it is asserted, as the 
next thing to a positive fact, that from the 
moment of Prince Louis Napoleon's becoming 
President of the French Eepublic, Lord Palmerston 
entered into secret negotiations with him to the 
detriment of Bussia. In any case, even if these 
two suppositions be both dismissed, Lord 
Palmerston saw from the first to what effective 
purpose he could turn the necessities and the 
ambition of the new ruler of France, by engaging 
him in an enterprise of some kind against Bussia. 
In this manner is explained the precipitancy with 
which, regardless of the views entertained by the 
Cabinet and by the Queen, Lord Palmerston 
acknowledged the Prince-President after the eottp- 
cPetat of 1851. Lord Palmerston's haste, however, 
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was punished by a fall; and first with Lord 
Granville, and afterwards with Lord Malmesbury, 
as Foreign Minister, Kussia had no occasion to 
fear hostile or even unkindly action on the part 
of England. 

Shaken to pieces as the "edifice of 1815" 
now was, there were still important fragments 
which might be saved ; and, faithful to the last, 
the Emperor Nicholas declared himself ready to 
defend Belgium should France menace that state. 
The re-establishment of the French empire was 
looked upon thoughout Europe as presaging war 
in one direction or another; and the Eussian 
Government, in answer to an inquiry from the 
Government of England, declared itself ready to 
send sixty thousand men to Belgium, and, if 
necessary, to support the independence of that 
country with the whole of its forces. 

There was at this time anything but goodwill 
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between France and England, and all that Eussia 
had observed in the mutual relations of the 
two countries was profound mistrust on the part 
of the latter ; a feeling, we are told, " which 
expressed itself in anticipations of invasion and 
the formation of volunteer corps " — though these 
were not formed until several years later. 

When, therefore, in 1853 the Emperor Nicholas 
found the English Cabinet presided over by Lord 
Aberdeen, the moment seemed propitious for 
referring to that arrangement of the year 1844, 
of which the principal points had been recorded 
in the memorandum addressed by Count 
Nesselrode to the English Government. It was 
with Lord Aberdeen that the arrangement had 
been made, and Lord Aberdeen was again in 
power. 

France had already shown herself irritated 
by Russia's delay in recognising the French 
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empire, and by the ungracious manner in 
which, at the last moment, recognition had been 
given; and the Kussian Government could 
not but be struck by the coincidence of this 
irritation with the increased importance attached 
by France to her pretensions in connection with 
the Holy Places. The English Cabinet, on the 
other hand, under Lord Derby, had signed with 
Bussia an "eventual protocol," to which both 
Prussia and Austria adhered, with the view 
of guaranteeing the territorial status quo in 
Europe in case it should be threatened by 
Napoleon. 

When, however, the Conservatives retired, 
Lord John Eussell, on the part of the new 
Cabinet, informed Eussia, in January, 1853, 
that, while accepting the views of its predecessors 
as to the necessity of maintaining in Europe the 
existing territorial limits, the Government did 
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not think it could consent to the "eventual 
protocol " being brought to the knowledge of the 
Emperor Napoleon. Such a step, said Lord 
John Eussell, could only be regarded by the 
Emperor as a gratuitous provocation, manifesting 
a distrust for which he had not yet given cause. 

The Emperor Nicholas accepted Lord John 
EusselFs view. He was ready to place confidence 
in any English Cabinet, " so long as it was not 
directed by Lord Palmerston." In one member, 
moreover, of the new Government, Lord Aberdeen, 
he had particular faith ; and, convinced that, in 
face of the new Napoleonic empire, it was the 
interest of England to bind herself to her ancient 
allies on the Continent, he " did not hesitate to 
open himself once more, without the least 
reticence, to the representative of England on the 
subject of the serious crisis which was agitating 
the East, the imminence of the dangers which it 
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presented, and his own immediate and eventual 
views in the matter." 

Now took place the famous conversation 
between the Emperor Nicholas and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour which was published a year afterwards 
when hostilities were on the point of commencing. 
To be fairly judged it should be read in connection 
with Count Nesselrode's memorandum, previously 
cited, on the points already agreed to between 
England and Bussia during the visit of the 
Emperor Nicholas to Queen Victoria in 1844. 
England had certainly not agreed that, in 
consideration of being allowed to take Egypt, she 
would consent to Kussia's occupying territory in 
the Balkan peninsula. But she had come to an 
understanding with Bussia by which, " if anything 
happened " to Turkey, the two countries were to 
concert measures with a view to their own 
particular interests in the dying man's estate. 
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If this had been generally known at the time, 
the English public would scarcely have been 
so much shocked as it naturally was when it 
suddenly learned that the Emperor Nicholas 
had proposed to our ambassador nothing less than 
the partition of Turkey. The Eussian Foreign 
OfiBce, however, is wrong in asserting that 
the publication of the confidential conversation 
was due simply to a desire to "hound on the 
public opinion of Europe against Kussia." Lord 
John Eussell, when all hope of preserving peace 
was at an end, had delivered against Eussia 
a speech so violent as to be, in the opinion of 
the ofiBcial historian, "worthy of the columns 
of the Times" To this the Jov/mal de Si. 
Peterslourg replied by contrasting the new 
attitude of England with the one she had 
presented, ten years before, on the occasion of 
the Emperor Nicholas's visit to Queen Victoria. 
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Eeference, also, was explicitly made to the con- 
versation which had taken place only a year 
before between the Emperor Nicholas and Sir 
Hamilton Seymour; a conversation in which it 
seems to have struck the Eussians that, if the 
Emperor had taken the initiative and played the 
part of principal speaker, the English ambassador 
had filled well enough — as etiquette, no doubt, 
obliged him to do — that of attentive listener. 
The conversation having been mentioned in a 
Eussian oflScial paper, it became very desirable 
for our Government, in view of the English 
public as well as of our French ally, to show 
what had really been said. It was, however, to 
the article in the journal of the Eussian Foreign 
OflSce that its publication was due. Nor was this 
conversation made known until all purely 
diplomatic reasons for keeping it secret had passed 
away. The Eussian Foreign Office declares its 
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publication all the same to have been " an abuse." 
It regards the act as a betrayal of confidence, and 
describes the incident generally as " one of the 
most painful that can be recorded in the annals 
of diplomacy." 

The volumes issued under the superintendence 
of Prince Gortschakoff present for the first time 
extracts from a correspondence which took place 
between the Emperor Nicholas and Queen 
Victoria when war was imminent. The Emperor 
Nicholas, in this last endeavour to avert hostilities, 
expressed his conviction that " in public affairs, 
and in relations between country and country, 
there are no surer pledges than the word and the 
personal character of the Sovereign, with whom, 
in the last resort, lies the decision of peace or 
war." Her Majesty, in reply, assured the 
Emperor of her confidence in his sincerity. 
'^ But, however pure" she added, "may be the 
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motives which direct the actions of sovereigns, 
even those of the most elevated character, personal 
qualities are not sufficient in international 
transactions by which one state binds itself to 
another in solemn engagements." 

During the long negotiations which preceded 
the war, Eussia had found in Lord Aberdeen a 
friend, and almost an ally. The retrospective 
view now taken of Lord Aberdeen's conduct is 
flattering neither to him nor to the Kussian 
diplomatists, who perceived what advantages 
might be derived from his distrust of the 
Emperor Napoleon, his confidence in the 
Emperor Nicholas, and his evident desire to 
abide, as far as possible, by the understanding 
between the two Governments arrived at with his 
own direct approval in 1844. When Prince 
Menschikoff went on his celebrated mission to 
Constantinople, his overbearing attitude towards 
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the Sultan's Ministers excited much comment ; 
and the journals of the day accused him, with or 
without reason, of presenting himself in negligent 
attire and even (absurd accusation ! ) in dirty boots. 
Into the question of cleanliness, costume, and 
demeanour the Eussian Foreign OflSce does not 
enter ; but it deals, of course, with the excitement 
caused in Europe by the reports spread as to the 
character of Prince MenschikofiTs instructions. 
Two sets of instructions had, it seems, been 
drawn up ; one on which the Prince was to act, 
and another which the Eussian representatives 
abroad were to show. The latter were dignified 
with the perfectly accurate title of " ostensible 
instructions." But it was not to every one that 
the Eussian envoys ventured to exhibit them; 
Lord Aberdeen was the one English Minister so 
favoured. 

Prince Menschikoflf had been selected by the 
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Emperor Nicholas in preference to Count Orloff 
and Count Kisseleff, suggested by the Foreign 
Minister, on the ground of his being a man of 
firm character, of high rank, and free from the 
trammels of public service. He was answerable 
to no one but the Emperor for the success or 
failure of his mission ; and the written instructions 
given to him were intended for his general 
guidance, and might, on points of detail, be 
departed from. Nevertheless, they bound him to 
require from the Porte a settlement in regard not 
only to the question of the Holy Places, but also 
a new and much more important question, that 
of the protectorate claimed by Kussia over the 
Greek Christians throughout Turkey. The 
" ostensible instructions " contained no mention 
of this last point. Lord Aberdeen found Prince 
MenschikoflTs demands, as communicated to him 
by Baron Brunnow, "salutary and moderate," 
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and he engaged to support them. " But the 
information we gave him," says the candid 
historian, "was incomplete; and such was the 
mood of the rest of the English Ministers that 
our ambassador did not dare to make the same 
communication to Lord Clarendon." 

While furnishing the Kussian representatives 
abroad with documents for deceiving the Govern- 
inents to which they were accredited, the Kussian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs pursued a like course 
towards the Foreign representatives accredited 
to Eussia. He communicated to them verbally 
"the ensemble of the instructions given to Prince 
Menschikoff " ; but he " passed over in silence 
the important circumstance that the Prince was 
to conclude a separate convention with Turkey, 
granting to Eussia the protectorate over the 
Porte's Christian subjects of the Greek Church." 
This would, of course, have given Eussia the 

Q 
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right of complaining and interfering at any 
moment on behalf of the protected populations ; 
ajid the ofiScial writer sagaciously points out that 
if, profiting by the momentary absence of the 
French and English ambassadors from Constanti- 
nople, Prince Menschikoff had by force of will 
imposed such a convention on the Porte, without 
leaving the Turkish Ministers time to see what 
they were about, it would still have been necessary 
to get the transaction accepted by Europe. The 
Fren<?h and English charges-d'affaires perceived, 
however, what was going on; and thus Eussia 
found herself exposed at Constantinople to what 
is contemptuously described as " a conspiracy of 
subaltern agents." 

With every disposition to believe in the sincerity 
of the Emperor Nicholas, it is more than difficult 
to reconcile the frankness of his own personal 
professions with the duplicity of the conduct 
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pursued by his Government. Two sets of 
Menschikoff instructions, one for political use, 
the other for diplomatic show ; verbal communi- 
cations professedly complete but now admitted 
to have been seriously incomplete — how little 
does all this accord with the constant declaration 
of the Emperor Nicholas that " in affairs between 
country and country the word of the sovereign 
ought above all to be trusted ! " How could the 
English Government have confidence in the 
Government of Eussia when it discovered, as in 
time it did, the double game that was being 
played ? The audacity of Bussian diplomacy is 
still more strikingly shown by the fact, now 
freely avowed, that the Eussian Minister in 
London had two different stories for two different 
members of the same Cabinet : one for Lord 
Aberdeen, the credulous; another for Lord 
Clarendon, who was not to be taken in. With 
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all its cunning, Eussian diplomacy ended by 
over-reaching itself; and Lord Aberdeen is now 
blamed by the Eussian Foreign OflSce for not 
having seen the situation as it really existed, and 
for having continued to hold out hopes of a 
peaceful solution when there was no possibility 
of avoiding war except by a diplomatic retreat 
on the part of Eussia, or at best a compromise. 

Even Lord Aberdeen was obliged at the last 
moment to desert the Government in which he 
had trusted, and which had betrayed him. Stung 
by the taunts of his countrymen, he delivered a 
speech in which, says the official historian, he 
declared that " few persons had spoken and 
written so much and so strongly against Eussia 
as he!'' 

Although, then, Prince Gortschakoff holds in a 
general way that the Crimean War was caused by 
Lord Palmerston, leagued long beforehand with 
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Louis Napoleon, who on his side found it 
advantageous to open his campaign against the 
Vienna treaties in company with England, he, 
nevertheless, when he reaches the critical moment, 
throws the blame, so far as England is concerned, 
on Lord Aberdeen. Nor, according to the same 
authority, was the Emperor of the French really 
desirous of fighting Eussia ; what he wished for 
being simply, with the help of England, to loosen 
the rigidity of the treaties of 1815, and open for 
himself some field of action favourable to French 
interests in Europe. We have seen, however, 
that England had bound herself to maintain these 
treaties as against France; and there was true 
significance in the parting words of the Emperor 
Napoleon to Count Kisseleflf, when he observed 
that all the diflSculties between France and Bussia 
had had their origin in the unwillingness of 
his sovereign to recognise the Empire, 
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If France did not really aim at war, and if the 
England of Lord Palmerston, while working 
towards that end, could nevertheless have been 
kept at peace had Bussia clearly understood on 
what dangerous ground she was treading, Austria 
is painted throughout as nothing but a jealous, 
ungrateful, self-seeking neutral. It suited her 
policy perfectly to let Bussia exhaust herself in 
fighting the allies ; but she would have been quite 
ready to join Bussia had Bussia won the first 
battle. 

As for Prussia, she is represented all along as 
divided against herself: the King, for personal 
reasons, on the side of Bussia; his Cabinet, 
under Baron Manteuffel, bent on maintaining 
a neutral attitude ; the great majority of the 
Prussian people disposed to take part with the 
allies. 

In its endeavour to inveigle the Prussian King 
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into a promise of alliance and eventual co- 
operation, the Russian Foreign OflSce gave proof 
of its habitual diplomatic ingenuity. But here 
once more it was shown that trickiness is of no 
avail against a resolute adversary. Eussia, in 
Prince GortschakoflTs political legacy, shines 
beyond all comparison as the most subtle among 
the creatures of the diplomatic field ; and it is 
gratifying to see, by the showing of her own 
diplomatists that the game she loves to play is 
frequently unsuccessful. In England, while hood- 
winking Lord Aberdeen, she had, by the very 
means adopted for that purpose, raised the indig- 
nation of his colleagues, and of the whole country. 
In Prussia, by placing on record some friendly 
expressions from the King which the resident 
Russian Minister had communicated to St. Peters- 
burg, and which were sent back to Berlin for 
acceptance in the form of a memorandum, she 
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excited the just resentment of Baron Man- 
teuffel, who would not tolerate this abuse of a 
private manifestation of goodwill. 

The diplomatic writer records these daring 
feats of skill on the part of his professional 
brethren with all the zest that a military historian 
might show in narrating valorous exploits. They 
rarely, if ever, succeeded, and sometimes, as in 
the case of the Menschikoff instructions, they 
were attended with disastrous results. What, 
however, was the precise effect of some of the 
diplomatic strokes recorded can unfortunately 
never be known. When, for instance, the relations 
between Kussia and England had reached the 
last degree of tension. Baron Brunnow, without 
saying anything about letters of recall, simply 
removed from the Bank of England a large sum 
of money deposited there by the Kussian 
Government. The fact was at once communicated. 
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as the Baron must have known it would be, to 
the Foreign Office ; and thereupon Lord John 
Bussell hastened to inquire as to the precise 
bearing of the act. It did not mean, Baron 
Brunnow explained, that the Kussian ambassador 
was about to leave London ; but it signified that 
the time had come for him to keep himseK in 
readiness to do so at a moment's notice. The 
withdrawal of the money was, in fact, a diplomatic 
demonstration. 

A question of importance, put in a direct 
manner by Prince Gortschakoff, then Minister at 
Vienna, to the Austrian Foreign Minister, seems 
never to have been answered ; and one can see 
the practised diplomatist, who was soon to be 
promoted to the post of Foreign Minister at St. 
Petersburg, asking himself a quarter of a century 
afterwards whether, if Count Buol could have 
been thrown sufficiently off his guard to reply to 
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his bold inquiry, he would have given him an 
affirmative or a negative response. The Prince, 
on receiving from the Austrian Foreign Minister 
the peace propositions, which were ultimately 
accepted, asked point-blank whether Austria had 
signed anything which, in the event of their 
being rejected, would cause her to take an active 
part with the allies. Count Buol was quite equal 
to the occasion, and gravely replied that he was 
" not at liberty to say." 

Prince Gortschakoff, to do him justice, fought 
his country's battle to the last. In forwarding 
the peace propositions from Vienna, he strongly 
recommended that they should not be accepted 
in the form actually given to them ; and it 
was said at the time that Count Nesselrode, 
recognising the impossibility of continuing the 
struggle, "intercepted" Prince Gortschakoff s 
despatcL This, we are now told, on the best 
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authority, was not the case. But, what comes to 
much the same thing, the Foreign Minister, on 
receiving it in the ordinary course, abstained 
from laying it before the Emperor. 

At the Council' of Ministers held under the 
presidency of the Emperor Alexander II. to 
consider the peace propositions, only one Minister, 
Count Bludoff, spoke for a time in favour of 
prolonging the war. But he ended by repeating 
the words of a French Minister, Count Choiseul, 
on a similar occasion ; exclaiming with tears in 
his eyes : " Since we do not know how to make 
war, let us make peace/* 

Count Bludofif, however, was only Minister of 
Public Instruction. Prince DolgoroukoflF, Minister 
of War, showed that Eussia's military position 
obliged her to accept terms ; while Baron Meyen- 
dorf, Minister of Finance, arrived at the same 
conclusion from the condition of the Exchequer, 
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pointing out that a prolongation of the struggle 
meant bankruptcy and thfe fall of Eussia to the 
position of a second-rate power. The peace, he 
said, might only be a truce ; but, if it were 
not agreed to forthwith, the country would be in 
such a state of weakness that it would need fifty 
years to recover itself. Stress, too, was laid on 
the disaffected condition of large portions of the 
Empire; where, it was said, "the inhabitants 
had not been suflSciently long under Eussian 
rule to feel sentiments of loyalty." 

The oflScial historian, while acknowledging the 
entire success with which the Emperor Nicholas 
had, by his rigorous despotic system, kept his 
subjects in a state of tranquillity and obedience, 
observes at the same time that this system had 
paralysed the energies of the country, so that 
no appeal to its patriotism could have met with 
such a response as might have been expected 
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from a country governed on free principles. 
Prince Gortschakoff^ however, would contribute 
in no way towards making the peace which, 
necessary or not, his soul abhorred. Stress is 
laid on this point in his own record of the facts ; 
and it is held that his abstinence in the matter 
justified him, when he had been appointed to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in directing all his 
energies towards the destruction of the Paris 
Treaty. 

Eussia gained one important point at the 
signing of the Treaty, when England astonished 
her by accepting the principle of the inviolability 
of enemies' merchandize in neutral vessels; 
which, says the diplomatic historian, "deprives 
her of one of the chief elements of her naval 
superiority.'* Prince Gortschakoff, after losing no 
opportunity of calling attention to alleged 
breaches of the clause which limited the presence 
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of war ships in the Black Sea to guard-boats, 
procured, towards the end of the Franco-German 
War, when the helpless position of our Crimean 
ally was obvious, the abolition of all restrictions 
as against Bussia; and finally, at the Con- 
ference of Berlin, he obtained the effacement of 
the clause which had given to Moldavia the strip 
of Bessarabia on the Black Sea enclosing Ismail 
and the Eilia mouth of the Danube ; the former 
valued for historical and sentimental, the. latter 
for political and commercial, reasons. 

This last triumph was gained in contempt of a 
very precise declaration in the Convention signed 
between Bussia and Boumania at the outset of 
the war against Turkey, by which Bussia 
guaranteed to Boumania the integrity of her 
territory, " within its actual limits." As if to 
ensure its observance, and with the view of 
proving to the country that in accepting the 
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Bussian alliance it had taken all possible pre- 
cautions against being defrauded and plundered 
by its ally, the Eoumanian Government published 
the text of the Convention. Prince Gortschakoff, 
who was in Bucharest at the time, read it probably 
himself in the official gazette. Every one, 
however, must have known that, having once 
regained possession of the territory which she had 
been compelled to surrender after the Crimean 
War, Eussia would not relinquish it. 

Finally, by the Treaty of Berlin Eussia, as 
generally happens in affairs, did not obtain all 
she demanded. But she obtained all that she 
had lost by the Treaty of Paris, and much more 
besides ; and, so far as Prince Gortschakoff was 
concerned, the work of his life was completed 
when Moldavian Bessarabia was taken back from 
Eoumania and re-annexed to Eussia. During 
his quarter of a century's service as Foreign 
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Minister, he had really the satisfEiction of undoing 
or helping to undo the treaty which, when the 
direction of Foreign Affairs was first confided to 
him, had just been imposed upon his country. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

ALEXANDER II. 

It has been said that the little inconve- 
niences, the petty worries, resulting from a 
thoroughly despotic and bureaucratic system of 
government are not much felt by those who have 
once got used to them, while the ingenious know 
how to turn the system to .their own advantage. 
The evils which Alexander II. had to deal with 
on his accession to the throne were of a graver 
kind. The greatest injustice of all which 
existed, and which exists to this day, in Eussia 
was the power possessed by the administration of 
confining to a particular place, or of sending into 
exile, any obnoxious person on a mere order 
without trial, without examination, without 

B 
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accusation even. Bat although the goyemment 
might wish to reserre to itself this effectiTe 
means of dealing with disaffected or con- 
tamacions persons, that constituted no leason 
why reforms in the administration of the ciyil 

m 

and criminal htw should not be made ; why some 
measures of decentralization should not be intro- 
duced ; why the position of the peasants should 
not be ameliorated; and why, to facilitate the 
execution of these reforms, the barriers with 
which the Emperor Nicholas had surrounded the 
universities should not be thrown down, and their 
classes opened to as many new-comers as possi- 
ble. The greater changes were accompanied, 
and, indeed, preceded, almost imperceptibly, by 
smaller ones ; and during my second stay in 
Eussia (1861 and 1862), a good many little 
things which had before struck me as highly 
objectionable— such as the slave-like attitude of 
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soldiers toward officers, the mendicant bearing of 
postmen toward the receivers of letters, the fraudu- 
lent demeanour of ticket sellers and conductors 
toward travellers by train, and of the clerks in 
public offices toward the holders of passports — 
had undergone a remarkable change for the 
better. As for passports, they had to be shown 
on entering the country, and again on leaving it. 
But the precious documents had lost much of their 
ancient importance, and it was no longer necessary 
to get one's seK "written in" and "written 
out " at a variety of offices and sub-offices. 

The first half-dozen years of the reign of tho 
Emperor Alexander II. formed a period less of re- 
form than of relief. It was not until February, 
1861, that after a long and painful process of 
elaboration, the reform known officially as the " law 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
peasantry " — in other words the emancipation of 

R 2 
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the serfa — was proclaimed. Meantime the precise 
constitution of the contemplated district and 
provincial assemblies for the management and 
regulation of local interests had not yet been 
decided npon, while the institution of open 
tribunals, with oral evidence and the jury system, 
existed only as a project fully entertained. But 
the newspaper press had already been placed in 
quite a new position, and the censorship was 
exercised with a very light hand both in regard 
to publications issued in Bussia and to those 
introduced from abroad. 

The universities, too, had been thrown open to 
all who could or who could not afford a few 
shillings a term in the shape of fees ; for a fund 
had been established by the richer students, 
aided by the professors, to which persons un- 
connected with the imiversities were allowed and 
even encouraged to contribute, in the interests of 
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those for whom the almost nominal charges made 
by the university authorities were nevertheless 
too high. Exhibitions and scholarships were 
founded for their benefit; and the actors and 
actresses, singers and musicians, of the capital 
were expected, and indeed required, to give 
entertainments in aid of the poor students' 
funds which it became so much the fashion 
to support that the poor student seemed at 
one time on the point of himseK becoming 
fashionable. 

No political effect was in a direct manner 
produced by the emancipation of the serfs, by 
the formation of local assemblies, or by the law 
reforms. Grave political consequences, on the 
other hand, resulted from the all but aboli- 
tion of the censorship, from the opening of the 
universities, and the lowering of university 
fees; perhaps also from the comparative disuse 
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of that disgraceful but efficacious instrument of 
despotic power, the spy system. 

On this last point it is difficult to get authentic 
information. Plenty of spies, no doubt, were 
employed at home and abroad during the reign 
of Alexander II. London, at the time of the 
Universal Exhibition of 1862, was freely visited 
by Eussian agents bent upon foUowing the 
movements of the late Alexander Eerzen and 
his friends. But the status of the spy, his wages 
and consequently his activity, had fallen. So, at 
least, I was informed when, some years later 
than the period just referred to, I returned once 
more to Bussia, and having become known to the 
Bussian authorities in connection with the Polish 
insurrection of 1863 (of which, however, I had only 
been an impartial though not indifferent observer 
in the character of correspondent of the * Times'), 
I was honoured with the special attention of 
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some members of the secret police. Formerly 
they were a terror to every one ; now they no 
longer inspired the least fear. A servant at 
Klee's Hotel, in St. Petersburg, where I was 
staying, informed me that the room next mine 
had been taken by a police agent, who watched 
my going out and my coming in, and made 
notes as to the friends who visited me. One of 
the waiters told me that there was another spy 
who concealed himseK under the principal 
staircase, and followed me whenever I went out. 
He spoke of the man with more pity than contempt. 
" People of his class," he said, " are in a very sad 
position now, sir. I remember the day when that 
sort of work was done by perfect gentlemen, who 
dined at the taUe d'hote, and ordered their red 
wine and their white wine and their champagne 
like the best in the land. Now they crouch under 
staircases, and are glad to get a glass of vodka." 
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So relaxed was the police system in 1861 and 
1862 that I remember in the former of these 
years an oflBcer calling out at a St. Petersburg 
cafe for the Kolokol — a journal which he knew the 
waiter would not bring him, and which he would 
not have dared in bravado to ask for but that 
everything at that time seemed to be permitted. 

The reaction which had set in since the with- 
drawal of the restrictions imposed by Nicholas 
was complete. Not only was the censorship no 
longer exercised with anything approaching 
rigour — ^a negative change which had the effect 
of calling into existence journals innumerable, 
nearly all of an extreme liberal tendency — but 
police supervision was now so inadequately per- 
formed that secret printing presses, all used for 
revolutionary purposes, could be established in 
the very heart of St. Petersburg. It was in 
1861 and 1862 that the first numbers of the 
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revolutionary print called *Land and Liberty/ 
and of another called * Great Bnssia/ were 
produced, and circulated from hand to hand ; and 
that revolutionary proclamations were for the 
first time printed and posted up at night on the 
walls of the public buildings. The prohibition 
enforced by the censorship of Nicholas's time 
against all foreign books of a political and 
philosophical character had been removed with 
such success that volumes which no one out of 
Bussia would consider dangerous^ but which hsA 
really the effect of exciting and inflaming the 
inexperienced Bussian mind, were introduced in 
large quantities. Buckle and Mill were much 
read in Bussian translations. Mill on ^ Liberty ' 
appeared in two versions, one of which was en- 
riched by notes from the translator, who pointed 
out that Mill's notions on the subject of freedom 
were meagre, and not sufficiently advanced. 
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Whether the custom-house officials had be- 
come more lax in the discharge of their dnties, 
whether they had become more amenable to 
bribes, whether bribes were offered to them in 
larger sums, or whether the agents of the 
revolntionary movement now set going had 
become so nmnerous and so ingenionsthatit was 
impossible, with snch an extended frontier as 
that of Bussia, to prevent them from intro- 
ducing whatever they pleased — certain it is, in 
any case, that Mr. Herzen's revolntionary 
jonmal published in London (the before-men- 
tioned * Kolokol,' or * Bell,' for which the officer 
at the cafe had jocosely called) used to find its 
way regularly in large numbers to St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Eiev, Odessa, and all the great 
centres. 

Strange stories were told of the means by 
which this sheet foxmd its way to Bussia, and of 
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the correspondents — many of them undoubtedly 
high pkiced — ^who furnished it with Eussian 
political and official news. Its staff of writers 
and compositors was from time to time re- 
inforced by fugitives from Bussia, and in one 
case by an escaped exile — ^the well-known 
Bakounin, who made his way from his place of 
banishment in Siberia to the sea-coast, and there 
embarked on an American ship bound for Japan, 
whence in due time he reached, first New York 
and afterwards London. Like " pale death," the 
* Kolokol ' entered equally the hut of the peasant, 
who was to be stimulated to insurrection, and the 
palace of the Emperor, who was to be frightened 
into concessions. Alexander IL was claimed as 
one of the ^ eanstant readers " of the revolutionary 
and incendiary print ; and his Ministers, on find- 
ing this to be the case, are said on one occasion 
to have foxmd it convenient to have a special 
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copy printed at St. Petersburg, reproducing 
everything which the number of the * Kolokol ' just 
arrived from London contained, with the excep- 
tion of one obnoxious article, which was replaced 
by another of quite a different character. But 
the deception practised upon the Emperor was 
reported to Mr. Herzen in London, and means 
were found to lay before His Majesty the incri- 
minatory number as it had left the revolutionary 
printing-press. 

Mr. Herzen used to maintain that his journal, 
apart from any direct influence it might exercise 
in causing the introduction of reforms, was a 
wholesome terror to wrong-doers, and that it did 
good, moreover, by awakening his countrymen to 
a sense of their position. That this was the 
primary object of its publication would seem to 
be indicated by its motto, " Vivos voce." 

Alexander Herzen had found it impossible to 
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write in Bussia. The censorship, when in 1848 
Mr. Herzen quitted his native land never to 
return to it, was unusually severe. Indeed, there 
were, as Mr. Herzen explained in the first book 
he published after leiaving Eussia, two censor- 
ships — ^the ordinary one, and another composed of 
" generals, engineers, artillery, staff and garrison 
oflBcers, and two monks, the whole imder the 
immediate superintendence of a Tartar prince." 
This formidable body of supervisors gave him to 
understand that nothing he might write would 
find its way into print, " even though I dwelt 
on the advantages of a secret police and of 
absolutism, or on the utility of serfdom, corporal 
punishment, and the recruiting system." There 
was one merit in Mr. Herzen's journal, that, 
though its tendency was toward liberalism of the 
most advanced kind, it stopped far short of what 
is now known as Nihilism— the word in Mr. 
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Herzen's days had only just begun to be used — 
and that it asked for definite concessions. Its 
editor, indeed, proclaimed himself, when the 
Emperor Alexander 11. had been only a few years 
on the throne, tolerably satisfied with the march 
of events, and with the measure of liberty al- 
ready accorded to the Eussians. " Who, five years 
ago," he wrote, " would have dared to think that 
the settled right of possessing serfs, supported 
by the stick at home and by the bayonet abroad, 
would have been shaken ? And who dares now 
to say that this will not be followed by the fall 
of the table of ranks, the secret police office, the 
arbitrary power of ministers, and a governmental 
system founded upon corporal pxmishment and 
the dread of superiors in office ? " 

The ' Kolokol ' had undoubtedly the effect of 
fanning the flames of revolution. But there 
were enough revolutionary elements in Bussia 
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itseKto cause a blaze ; and, however much the in- 
troduction of the * Kolokol ' into that country may 
have increased the agitation, the whole evil was 
due to the violent oppression exercised by the 
Emperor Nicholas, and to the natural and 
perhaps inevitable reaction which followed its 
cessation. 

In 1862 the general relaxation reached a point 
at which everything seemed to be giving way, 
and an ambassador of that time aptly remarked 
that, " though the revolutionary torrent was not 
strong, the government dams were alarmingly 
weak." The censorship, mildly as it worked, was 
now openly rebelled against by the journalists. 
Each Ministerial department had its own 
particular censorship. The journals received 
from abroad were taken charge of by the censor- 
ship attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Military journals were supervised in the ofi&ce of 
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the Minister of War. Literary and political 
journals were attended to at the Ministry of the 
Interior. If the editor of one of these sheets 
considered that a given article had been xuidnly 
mutilated, he appealed to the Minister of his 
department. The Minister in many cases sided 
with the complaining editor. Then, reprimanded 
for haying marked ont what he might just as 
well have left in, the censor, humiliated and 
annoyed, would next time leave in what he knew 
perfectly well he ought to have marked out. 

The foreign journals weife subjected, as has 
been said, to the censorship attached to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; and once, when 
some letters from a correspondent of the * Times ' 
at St. Petersburg, giving an account of dis- 
turbances at the university, were published in 
that paper, and in due time reached Bussia, 
the censorship of the Foreign Office allowed 
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them to pass unblackened and unmutilated, 
although, indeed, because they reflected on 
the conduct of a colleague, the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The system was, in fact, 
not working harmoniously. Each ministry, each 
department, each interest in the country, was 
acting for itself. There was a striking absence of 
general direction ; and the band of revolutionists 
and Nihilists, as they at this time began to be 
called, felt like Punch in the popular play, who 
when the devil has been killed, exclaims, 
" Thank God, we can now all do as we like ! " 

Among those liberals who did not deserve to 
be stigmatized as revolutionists the three great 
objects held in view were: (1) freedom of publica- 
tion ; (2) extension of education ; (3) political 
representation; and in the direction of these 
objects strides of seeming importance were made. 
Their apparent significance might have been 

s 
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real had the pace been less rapid, and if persons 
working in good faith had not been aided in 
their efforts by others working in the worst 
faith possible. This applies in particular to 
the educational movement which, in both the 
capitals, was taken in hand by enterprising 
persons working for the most part in associa- 
tions, without any question of subventions, 
grants, or help of any kind from the govern- 
ment. 

Much discussion took place at the time as to 
whether the Sunday schools established in the 
barracks of St. Petersburg, in factories, and in 
various public buildings, were due to a sincere 
desire to instruct the people, or to a firm deter- 
mination to instil into their breasts the 
principles of revolution. I visited a great 
number of these Sunday schools, and was con- 
vinced that they had been started with a good 
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purpose, though they were soon, in some 
measure at least, converted to a bad one. At 
the Military School, the School of Artillery, ^ 
and at almost all the military establishments 
and barracks where soldiers were quartered, 
Sunday classes were formed. The rooms were 
hung round with maps and plans; the ofiScers 
acted as teachers, and the soldiers, who were very 
attentive and showed a great desire for instruc- 
tion, learned under their guidance reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and, if they showed any 
aptitude for it, geometrical drawing. Some of 
the officer teachers were intimate friends of mine, 
and they were certainly animated by a wish not 
only to educate their men, but to raise their 
general tone. This involved treating the soldier 
with a certain kind of respect, or at least of con- 
sideration, to which he was not accustomed; 
and the authorities came at last to the con- 

s 2 
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elusion that the sympathy ^of the men was not 
valued by their chiefs in the interest of the 
service alone, and that, when they had quite 
learned to read, the books that would be 
placed in their hands would be works of a 
revolutionary character. The principal members 
of the civil administration, and in particular the 
police, had disapproved of these schools from 
the first. But the military authorities regarded 
them for a time with a certain favour ; and they 
were certainly calculated to do good, if it be any 
advantage to the soldier and the workman to be 
ajble to relieve the monotony of his life by a 
little reading and writing. They were con- 
demned, however, by the high officials, and, after 
being pronounced "hot-beds of revolution," 
were closed by superior order. 

The disturbances which broke out in this year 
at the University of St. Petersburg, to be followed 
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in subsequent years by disturbances of the same 
character, need not be dealt with at length. It 
had occurred to persons in power, and especially 
to a newly appointed Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who had qualified himseK for the post by 
long service in the navy, and who, to assume its 
duties, had resigned the command of the Russian 
squadron in the seas of Japan, that, like the 
Sunday schools, the universities were ** hot-beds 
of revolution." It would have been considered 
very illiberal in those days to assert that it was 
useless, and might even be dangerous, to give 
crowds of very poor young men a university 
education ; and when it occurred to the Japanese 
admiral that the government was, at great 
expense, rearing a numerous brood of revolu- 
tionists, the notion was ridiculed, spurned, and 
condemned, though it must now be admitted that 
subsequent events, and subsequent law proceed- 
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ings in connection with Nihilistic conspiracies, 
have shown that there was a certain amount of 
truth in it. 

The university disturbances of the end of 1861 
and the beginning of 1862 at St. Petersburg and 
at Moscow were remarkable as bringing about for 
the first time under Alexander II. a collision 
between soldiers and civilians, and the repression 
of tumult by armed force. At St. Petersburg 
the students, finding that their fund had been 
suppressed, or at least that the work of admin- 
istering it had been taken from their hands, that 
they had been deprived of the right of meeting, 
and that other lately acquired privileges were to 
be withdrawn, assembled in face of an order 
forbidding them to do anything of the kind. 
According to a story circulated at the time, the 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg telegraphed 
to the Emperor, who was in the Crimea, asking 
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how the rebellious students were to be treated. 
" Treat them like a father — " kah aiets — was the 
reply ; which the Governor-General interpreted as 
meaning " treat them like my father." It was 
quite certain that the Emperor Nicholas would 
have made short work of a students' insurrection, 
supposing for a moment that such a movement 
could have been ventured upon, conceived, or 
even dreamed of under his dreaded sway; so, 
treating the young men as the Emperor's father 
would . have treated them, the Governor-General 
sent out infantry and a squadron of dragoons, 
who, as the mutinous ones still refused to disperse, 
attacked them with bayonet and sword, wounding 
some, capturing others, and putting the rest to 
flight. 

In Moscow, where all the incidents which 
had taken place at the St. Petersburg University 
were up to a certain point faithfully reproduced. 
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the climax was slightly diflTerent. The students 
were carrying in procession a statement of their 
grievances to the Governor-General of Moscow, 
when a number of police agents, disguised 
as workmen, appealed to the populace, and, 
representing the students as "enemies of the 
Czar," procured for them the severest ill- 
treatment at the hands of the genuine workmen 
and peasants who happened to be on the 
spot. 

There was something typical in this affair; 
and any movement in Russia on the part of the 
educated classes, so far from numerous, could be 
at once suppressed by the simple expedient 
of appealing in the name of the Emperor to the 
great mass of the peasantry. The universities 
having been closed by superior order, the 

# 

professors, who at St. Petersburg were nearly all 
on the side of the students, established in that 
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capital courses of lectures to which the students 
and the public generally were admitted 
gratuitously. Disaffection, however, was seen in 
this well-intentioned conduct on the part of the 
professors. It looked like a protest against the 
action of the authorities in shutting up the 
universities. Unfortunately, too, the students 
and many of their friends of the extreme liberal 
party made a point of applauding in the lectures 
everything that could be converted into an 
attack, direct or indirect, against the government. 
One professor assured me that his audience had 
discovered and applauded in a lecture he had 
just delivered a number of allusions which he had 
never intended. 

Some, however, allowed themselves to be be- 
trayed into the imprudence of saying very sharp 
things about the Eussian system of government ; 
and the end of the free lectures was that the lecture 
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rooms, like the universities, were closed, that 
several of the lecturers were reprimanded, and 
that at least one was sent to Siberia. The public 
showed its sympathy for the students — which 
was another name for antipathy toward the 
existing system of government — by attending 
the concerts, dramatic performances, and enter- 
tainments of all kinds that were now organized 
by intelligent managers "for the benefit of the 
poor students.'* Education was regarded by the 
Russian liberals of those days as a panacea for 
every ill ; and if, after the emancipation, special 
magistrates, called "peace arbiters," were to be 
appointed to decide disputes between peasants 
and proprietors, if judges worthy of their position 
were to be named to administer the law under 
the new system of procedure — which involved, 
moreover, for the first time in Russia, the 
employment of barristers; then it was evident 
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that the numbers of the educated class must 
be largely increased. 

If, in Nicholas's time, three hundred students 
at each university would, according to that 
sovereign's calculation, yield enough educated 
men for the service of the state, that number 
would, for the requirements not only of the state, 
but the community, be quite insufficient now. 

But though students rich or poor, who passed 
their examinations and adopted professions or 
entered the state service, might have much to 
thank the university for, the case would be 
different with students who had failed to pass 
and had nothing to fall back upon. These 
became Nihilists, or, rather, were already Nihilists, 
in the sense given to the word upwards of twenty 
years ago by the late Prince Peter Dolgorbuki. 
He was staying at Geneva, then as now the head- 
quarters of the Russian revolutionists working 
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from abroad ; and, when I asked him what he knew 
about the at that time not very formidable sect 
of Nihilists, he replied that the Nihilists he had 
met with were of two kinds: "those who had 
nothing in their head; and those who had no- 
thing in their pocket." This was a pleasant 
joke. But a poor student, alike without means 
and without a degree, would be very likely 
indeed to become the tool of richer and cleverer 
malcontents than himself. 

It has been said that the emancipation of the 
serfs produced no direct political eflTect. 

But the discussion of the question caused 
a general fermentation, and awakened all sorts 
of aspirations among the great bulk of educated 
Russians; while to the partially dispossessed 
proprietors it suggested, moreover, the idea of a 
moral compensation in the shape of political 
rights, which were formally and almost peremp- 
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torily demanded at the various assemblies of the 
nobility held at the end of 1861 and the 
beginning of 1862. 

A few small proprietors who had already 
mortgaged their estates for two-thirds of their 
value — an amount the government was always 
ready to lend — and who had little or nothing 
to receive in the way of pecuniary compensa- 
tion, lost everything by the emancipation, and 
found themselves occupying the unenviable and 
often dangerous position of ruined gentlemen. 
" Know'st thou a murderer ? " asks Richard III. 
of his page — as one might ask in the present day 
for the address of a boot-maker or tailor. "I 
know a ruined gentleman," replies the sagacious 
youth, "whose humble means match not his 
haughty tastes." That is evidently the man for 
the deed ; and such men — not murderers, but 
ruined gentlemen — have been produced in con- 
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siderable numbers by the working of the law of 
emancipation, which, impoverishing large pro- 
prietors, reduced small ones to destitution. 

In former days a ruined gentleman might be 
made a judge if he were a good fellow, and could 
get the proprietors of his district to elect him 
to the office ; for the right of electing their own 
judges was one of the privileges conferred upon 
the nobles by the Empress Catharine II., and 
enjoyed by them until, three years after the 
publication of the law of emancipation, the new 
law reforms were introduced. The nobles, or, 
in other words, hereditary landed proprietors 
— for the most part soldiers, civil servants, or 
diplomatists by profession — possessed, moreover, 
the right of meeting at stated intervals in 
assembly, when, besides electing judges and a 
marshal or president, and regulating certain 
questions of provincial finance, they were en- 
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titled to vote an address to the sovereign, 
which usually took the form of a simple address 
of loyalty. 

It was beyond doubt not generally known in 
Western Europe that political machinery existed 
in Kussia by which large bodies of landowners 
could communicate their views to the crown ; 
and as a matter of fact but little advantage was 
taken of it. The Russian nobles possessed no 
spirit of independence, and manifested no esprit 
de corpSy except in a small and pernicious way 
when they formed conspiracies against the sove- 
reign, between which and absolute political 
inaction no medium course seems to have been 
known. Far from taking new developments, 
the assemblies became more insignificant with 
each succeeding reign, until under the Emperor 
Nicholas they had lost altogether whatever 
importance they might at one time have pos- 
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sessed. It was the duty of the marshals to 
represent the wants of the nobles to the sovereign. 
But all that was really expected of them, and 
all they ever thought of doing, was to give good 
entertainments. 

When, however, the law of emancipation was 
promulgated, the nobility were obliged to con- 
sider the new position in which it placed them. 
Apart from all questions of material losses, they 
saw being formed beneath them a new class of 
free peasants, numbering twenty-three millions, 
who possessed the right of meeting and of 
managing collectively their own aflTairs, whereas 
they, the so-called nobles, were allowed no such 
right; and it occurred to them that, unless 
endowed with a certain amount of political 
power, they would be unable to keep what they 
held to be their natural place at the head of 
society. They resolved, therefore — at least re- 
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solutions to that effect were passed at all the 
triennial assemblies of the nobility which met 
in the winter of 1861-2 — to abandon a few of 
their own useless privileges, that they might 
demand with a better grace franchises for the 
whole nation. 

Foreseeing what character the debates at the 
assemblies were likely to take, the Minister of 
the Interior, Mr. Valouieff, sought to give them 
an inoffensive direction by proposing certain 
questions, and cautioning the members against 
discussing any others. He particularly begged, 
moreover, that no address might be voted. But 
to narrow questions wide answers may be 
returned ; and the Minister's request on the 
subject of the address was entirely set at 
nought. 

After setting forth that the Moscow nobility 
had always been ready to serve to the best of its 

T 
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power the country and the Emperor, Mid after 
recalling in particular its attitude in 1812, when 
Russia was threatened by a foreign enemy, the 
address voted by the Moscow assembly declared 
that Bussia was now threatened " by a not less 
menacing danger from within." " In every rank 
of society," it continued, " there is some sort of 
departure from law, and in their true meaning 
the laws are not observed. Neither persons nor 
property have any protection against the will of 
the Administration. Classes have risen one 
against another, and the enmity between thein 
grows greater and greater in consequence of 
individual discontent, together with a gerieral 
fear of a pecuniary catastrophe from a government 
financial crisis, indicated already by the in- 
stability of the imit of reckoning, an utter 
absence of credit, and finally by a multiplicity of 
false rumours which convulse the public mind 
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. . • Such, in a few words, is the present state of 
things; and the Moscow nobility thinks it its 
duty to address the Emperor on the subject. 
The comer-stone on which all these evils rested — 
the right of holding serfs — has been taken away 
and destroyed, but much has yet to be done in 
order to reset the shaken edifice of the state on 
substantial foundations. To eradicate the bad, 
and to march in front after its Emperor in the 
path of peaceful reforms, such as shall satisfy the 
existing wants of society, restore a full measure 
of order, and avert, even in the future, all possible 
disturbances — this is the desire of the Moscow 
nobility; and it addresses its Emperor in all 
confidence, and submits to his gracious inspec- 
tion the following measures as calculated to rescue 
the coxmtry from its present diflScult position : — 
**^1. A greater extension to appointment by 
election in the government service, and also to 

T 2 
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local seH-goveniment. At the same time there 
must be a more strict fulfilment of the law, not 
only by the subordinates, but also by the superior 
ofiBcials, with strict responsibility before the 
law for every one in the government service, 
each one being held accountable for his own 
actions. 

"2. Protection for the rights of person and 
property of all the citizens (sic) of the empire, 
through the introduction of oral evidence in 
judicial proceedings, and of trial by jury. 

" 3. The termination of the present antagonistic 
attitudes between nobles and peasants, through 
the compulsory and immediate apportionment 
of the land when the regulation charts are given 
in, the government making itseK responsible for 
the obroh (poll-tax) and for the redemption money, 
with a guarantee of eighty per cent, on the entire 
sum. 
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" 4. The publication of the goveniinent debt, 
and of the government revenue and expenditure, 
so that the public mind may be quieted as to the 
prospect of a financial crisis. 

" 5. The freest discussion in print concerning 
reforms of all kinds, in connection with the 
forthcoming economical and administrative 
reforms." 

Thus were Mr. Valouieflfs five questions 
answered. The Moscow nobility then went on to 
say that it begged the Emperor most loyally " to 
choose from among its body a committee for the 
consideration of the principles which ought to lie 
at the basis of the future laws on election, also 
of laws on the taxation of land, on the establish- 
ment of land-credit institutions, and on the neces- 
sary reforms in judicial proceedings. As these 
questions interest and concern all the territorial 
and other classes, the result of the committee's 
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labours should be examined in a general 
assembly, convened from all the provinces, at 
Moscow, the heart of Bussia, the views of the 
persons chosen from all classes in the empire 
being afterward submitted to the consideration of 
your Imperial Majesty." 

I can bear witness to the enthusiasm which the 
reading of the address called forth, and to the 
murmurs of sympathy and approbation which 
were elicted by those passages in which the 
actual state of the country was painted. When 
the adoption of the address was put to the vote, 
the members of the assembly went to the ballot- 
box, and out of 362 voters, 306 used white balls. 
The answers to the five questions were sent to the 
Minister of the Interior, and the address was 
presented to the Emperor, who did not, however, 
take any notice of it — ^not even to the extent of 
acknowledging its receipt. 
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At St. Petersburg, Tula, Smolensk and other 
places of importance — wherever, in fact, the 
triennial assemblies met — similar addresses 
were voted; and at Tver, in addition to an 
address from the assembled nobility demanding 
the immediate formation of a representative 
assembly, another address from the "peace 
arbiters " of the province was adopted, setting 
forth that the law of emancipation, with- 
out being beneficial to the . proprietor, was 
injurious to the peasant, and that in any 
case it would not work, and ought therefore 
to be remodelled, not by a committee of officials, 
but by a national assembly, freely elected, in 
which peasants and proprietors would alike be 
represented. 

The peace arbiters, who had incorrectly 
assumed that being specially charged with the 
duty of settling disputes between peasants and 
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proprietors, they had a right to make known 
to the Emperor how difficult was their position, 
and to suggest means to him for simplifying 
it, were arrested ; and about this time it became 
necessary to take measures of repression against 
the revolutionists of St. Petersburg, who, be- 
sides circulating incendiary addresses, were 
setting houses on fire. 

Mr. Herzen, when I consulted him in London 
as to the meaning of these conflagrations, 
explained to me that Bussian discontent 
expressed itself in that form, just as Irish 
discontent expressed itself in the shooting of 
landlords. "Peasants in Russia," he added, 
"who have suffered an injury will set hay- 
stacks on fixe and say that * the red cock * is 
about." 

The fires of St. Petersburg, however, were 
lighted with more purpose; and when, in May 1862, 
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they had lasted some days, the revolutionists 
"Nihilists," as they would now be called — 
profited by the confusion that had been caused, 
to distribute revolutionary proclamations among 
the crowd. There was a slight collision with 
the troops, some arrests were made, and the 
police succeeded in discovering the house where 
the revolutionary journal called * Great Bussia * 
was printed. 

Some months previously, a revolutionist named 
MikhailofiF had been exiled to Siberia, when, 
as he was the first political exile of Alexander 
II.'s reign, he became an object of popular 
sympathy. His photographs were exhibited 
everywhere, and a subscription was opened 
to provide funds for his wife and family during 
his temporary absence in Siberia ; for, although 
MikhailofiF had, among other Nihilistic — or at 
least annihilatory — measures, suggested the 
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slaughter of the whole imperial family, as 
at least a pardonable proceeding, the Emperor 
lowered the sentence, whid^ by law should hare 
been twenty-fiye years* penal servitude, to six 
and a half years' exile without hard labour; 
The Emperor even contributed to the func) 
for the benefit of Mikhailoffs family, sending 
(privately, of course), a handsome donation 
through the Governor-General of St. Petersburg. 
It became necessary, all the same, after the 
** red cock " had made its appearance in various 
parts of Russia, to place the principal provinces 
or " governments " of the empire in a state of 
siege. Capital punishment, except . for high 
treason, is not recognized by the criminal law 
of Russia. If, therefore, it is thought necessary 
to strike terror into the minds of evildoers, the 
state of siege is proclaimed ; and offenders can 
then be brought before military tribunals, and 
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sentenced, without too much ceremony or delay, 
to be shot. 

What, however, put an end to the revolu- 
tionary movement, which had already shown 
itself in 1861, and which in 1862 assumed a 
really threatening character, was the outbreak of 
the Polish insurrection in 1863. This powerful 
alterative had a remarkable effect on Bussia: 
With an insurrection — favoured if not supporte4 
by all Europe— in Poland, revolution in Bussia 
was not to be thought of. Finding how entirely 
and how strongly the national feeling was against 
them, the revolutionists of St. Petersburg con- 
sidered it prudent to lie quiet for a time; and 
Nihilisipa seemed almost to have passed away, or 
at least to have subsided to the condition of a 
mere philosophical theory as to the nothingness 
of human life and the worthlessness of all human 
institutions, when, in 1866, a student named 
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Kaxakozoff, a member of the Nihilistic society, 
did what no Eussian had ever ventured -to do 
against Nicholas — fired at the Emperor, and 
would have killed him, but that the pistol was 
suddenly turned aside by the intervening hand 
of a St. Petersburg workman. The sovereign 
whose life was thus attempted had emancipated 
the serfs, had laid at least the foimdation of a 
representative system by the establishment of 
the district and provincial assemblies previously 
referred to, and even after the Polish insurrec- 
tion, which produced such lamentable effects 
in the way of reaction, had introduced the im- 
portant law reforms (open courts, oral evidence, 
employment of counsel, and the jury system) 
determined upon some time before. Earakozoff's 
attempt led to an inquiry, which resulted in 
the discovery of Nihilistic organizations in 
various parts of the empire : and since then 
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the one thing that has made constant pror 
gross in Bussia, until at last it accomplished 
the death of a most beneficent Emperor, is 
Nihilism. 

The problem so terribly thrust upon Alexander 
II. has indeed been difiBcult of solution. The 
remedy for the cancerlike evil of Nihilism is 
not easy to discover, and discovered, might not 
be easy to apply. But the formation of a 
representative assembly would at least have the 
effect of interesting large numbers of educated 
persons in the well-being of the empire, and 
would range on the side of the government 
those who now neither support it nor attack 
it, but simply stand aside while it is being 
attacked and undermined in every possible 
manner. 

Much has been written and said concerning 
the part played by political assassination in 
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Bngsia. The Bussian Government has been 
described as " despotism tempered by assassma-^ 
tion ; " and the French ambassador at the 
coronation of Alexander I. observed as he pointed 
to the nobles of the Court by whom the Emperor 
was surrounded: "There he goes, preceded 
by the murderers of his grandfather, surrounded 
by the murderers of his father, and followed 
by his own." There are other countries, France 
for instance, where monarchs have been assassi- 
nated or attacked by assassins as frequently as 
even in Bussia. From the reign of Henry III. to 
that of Louis Philippe scarcely one sovereign 
escaped a murderous assault of some kind ; 
and, without counting Louis XVI., two of the 
French kings, Henry III. and Henry IV., were 
assassinated. But Jacques Clement and Bavaillnc 
were religious fanatics, and in all the attempts 
upon the lives of the French sovereigns-^their 
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Kings and Emperors — there has been an entire 
absence of method and generally of political 
design. It has been otherwise in Bussia, where 
Peter III., Paul, and Alexander II. were killed 
as despots who carried their despotism too jEar, 
and where Nicholas on his accession to the throne 
^as attacked in a like character. 

It is curious, moreover, to observe how 
political assassination in Bussia has gradually, 
from autocratic, become first aristocratic and at last 
democratic. The heir to the throne was killed 
in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and again 
in that of Peter the Great, by the Tsar himself. 
Peter III. was assassinated in favour of Catherine, 
his wife, by the principal nobles of the court; 
and Paul was similarly disposed of that he 
might be succeeded by his son Alexander. 
The power of Nicholas was defied by a con- 
spiracy of oflScers bent on the introduction of 
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constitutional government ; and the most liberal 
of Russian sovereigns, who had promulgated 
reforms of the first importance, and was only 
prevented by the marked disaflfection of a 
portion of his subjects from continuing the 
part that he had so well begun, was fired at 
and ultimately killed by middle-class assassins. 
It was only beneath the third attempt that 
he succumbed ; at a time when there was reason 
to believe that he was on the point of en- 
dowing his country with the representative 
institutions so often demanded. 

' Alexander II.'s reign ended tragically indeed ; 
alike for Bussia and for the Emperor himself. 
His important reforms — (I.) emancipation of the 
serfs, (11.) institution of Local Assemblies, and 
(in.) establishment of open law courts, with oral 
evidence, coimsel and jury — ^had, among happier 
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effects, that of calling into existence, and of 
allowing them freer action than would have 
been possible under the reign of his predecessor, 
a number of malcontents who aimed at the 
immediate realization, through terrorism, of such 
wild schemes as would not be tolerated under 
any monarchy or any republic in England or 
elsewhere. 

Nihilism, which had shown its head almost as 
soon as the repressive system of the Emperor , 
Nicholas was discarded, seemed at first a mere 
philosophical theory. But when in 1866 the 
student Karakozoff fired at the Emperor, it had 
become a formidable creed. 

It afterwards become known that the last 
important act of the Emperor had been to 
give his sanction to the promulgation of a 

U 
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measure which would have crowned the system 
of village, district, and provincial assemblies with 
a central assembly, composed of members elected 
by the provincial assemblies, to whom would have 
been added a certain number of state officials 
and members nominated by the Crown. Whether 
much good could be done in Eussia by a species 
of parliament may well be doubted. But Eussia 
is the only country in Europe where the educated 
classes and the people generally have no part 
whatever in the direction of national affairs; 
and such a measure as the Emperor Alexander II. 
had in view at the moment when his murderers 
were preparing his death, might at least have 
had the effect of bringing over to a positive atti- 
tude a great number of persons who, between 
Absolutism and Nihilism, remain undecided and 
careless. 

Thus, whatever its aims. Nihilism has been 
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" 'i — 

singularly unfortunate in its achievements. It 
has more than once arrested the development of 
reforms in Bussia ; and one may fairly accuse it 
of being the enemy of all reforms which could 
have the eflfect of weakening Nihilism. 



u 2 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

ALEXANDEB III. 

Alexander III., second son of Alexander II., 
ascended the throne in March, 1881, immediately 
after the assassination of his unhappy father; 
and his reign hitherto has been peaceful, except 
in Central Asia, where the conquest of Geok- 
Tepe and the annexation of Merv have brought 
the Eussian troops to the Afghan frontier ; 
while the railway to Samarkand, besides 
facilitating communication in various directions, 
has bound together the chief Eussian possessions 
in Central Asia, previously unconnected. 

The Eussians have been accused of duplicity 
in their Central Asian policy. But their partial 
and conditional promises, after each fresh advance. 
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to abstain from further advances, can never have 
been misunderstood ; and if there was any 
deception, it was practised against those who 
were willing to be deceived. The English 
Government, however, of that day cannot be so 
easily exculpated from the charge of having 
misled the English people. It was boldly stated 
in the British parliament that the young Emperor 
had abandoned his Central Asian policy; a 
statement which the Ministry in power knew to 
be absolutely, ridiculously untrue. An historical 
policy is never abandoned in Bussia. The 
Ministry knew well that all the young Emperor 
or his War Minister had done was to recall the 
troops which had just taken Geok-Tepe, and the 
troops on the road to Merv. Assurances were still 
given, to a government anxious to receive them 
in any plausible form, that the Bussians had no 
intention of advancing to Merv; nor, for the 
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moment, perhaps, had they. But when the elders 
of Merr, or a certain numher of them, came to the 
Russian commander-in-chief hegging that their 
territory might be taken under Busgiau protec- 
tion, conld he he BO churlish as not to giant the 
innocent tribesmen's request ? 

From Merr a fresh advance was made tovards 
the Afghan ftontier, and a military commisaion 
was sent out from India under Sir Peter Lumsden 
to co-operate with a Russian commission in fixing' 
a new boundary line beyond the point at which 
it was already marked by the course of the 
Ozus. It is not necessary to recall the incidents 
by which the meeting of English and Kussians 
was accompanied. An understanding was at 
last arrived at which, as long as peace lasts, will 
doubtless be observed ; and the limits of Russian 
and of Afghan territory may now be studied on 
authentic maps. 
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In Europe, Bussia, under the present reign, 
has shown a disposition to take part with France. 
Nor could she well have repelled the overtures 
of friendship made to her on so many occasions 
by the sworn enemy of Germany. That Russia 
really anticipates in the future, near or distant, a 
collision with Germany, is shown by the energetic 
measures that are being taken in the Baltic pro- 
vinces for Bussianizing the German inhabitants 
— the landed proprietors, that is to say, with their 
belongings; the merchants; and the educated 
classes generally. These classes claim privileges 
in virtue of charters granted to them by successive 
Bussian sovereigns. But in spite of their demands 
the once German university of Dorpat is being 
Bussianized. Bussian is made the language of 
primary education in the popular schools ; and 
the study of German is as much as possible dis- 
couraged in the gymnasiums, the study of 
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Bussian being substituted for it. The ctdministra- 
tion of justice is taken out of the hands of the 
Germans to be placed in those of Bussians ; the 
Bussian government arguing that from a German 
landed proprietor non-German peaaants would 
have chance of justice, whereas the Germans 
maintain that a good understanding between 
peasants and proprietors is out of the question 
when Bussian magistrates are sent into the country 
expressly to take the part of the peasantry. 

A sure means has been discovered of forcing 
the Bussian language upon the German 
inhabitants. Accustomed as they have hitherto 
been to regard themselves, apart from their duties 
to the Bussian Crown, as Germans, alike by 
education and by religion, they now find 
themselves compelled to adopt the Russian 
language in all public matters — the whole busi- 
ness of the law courts, the whole of the discussions 
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at meetings of municipal councils, &c, being con- 
ducted in Eussian : a language which otherwise, 
at however great inconvenience to themselves, 
they might possibly contrive to do without. 

In Eussia, as in Germany, a volunteer may avoid 
the full period of military service by passing an 
examination and doing duty in the ranks for a 
period, not indeed of one year, as in Germany, 
but of two. (The full period of military service 
in Eussia is at present six years.) Now the 
examination for two-year volunteers is held in the 
Eussian language; and the German youth who 
does not qualify himself for passing it — who does 
not, that is to say, acquire in the first place a 
thorough knowledge of the Eussian tongue — 
will be rewarded for his omission by six years' 
service in the ranks as a private soldier. 

That the Eussians, in taking these Eussianizing 
measures, violate the promises made again and 
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again to the G-erman iDhabitants^ is undeniable. 
The Bussians, however, justify themselves by 
saying that one day or another they are suro 
to have war with Germany, and that they do 
not wish the Germans, on invading the Baltic 
provinces, to find themselves among fellow- 
countrymen. 

Asked whether, apart from all questions of 
justice, it is politic to alienate the feelings of 
a large and important class of subjects who have 
hitherto given excellent generals and adminis- 
trators to the Eussian state, they reply that 
though there was a time when Bussia could not 
get on without her German generals, her German 
administrators, and her German diplomatists, she 
can do without them now, and that although 
the Eussianizing process may give mortal offence 
to the small German minority in the Baltic 
provinces, the immense mass of the inhabitants 
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will, by the measures now adopted, be gained 
over to the side of Eussia. 

If war has been declared against all foreign ele- 
ments on Bussian soil, elements more or less akin 
to the national elements in Bussia are still looked 
for beyond the frontiers. The result of the last 
war against Turkey— a war undertaken, according 
to the views of many Bussians, on behalf of the 
Slavonians in the Balkan Peninsula — >has exposed 
some of the liberated nationalities to a charge of 
ingratitude. But Panslavism — or perhaps the 
more ancient Fanslavonianism is the better word 
— ^is still a favourite creed in Bussia, and will 
doubtless, at the next opportunity of applying it 
practically, become more popular than ever. 

There are almost as many varieties of Pan- 
slavonianism as of Slavonians: and of Sla- 
vonians, some belong to the Latin, others to 
the Greek, Church; some use the Cyrillic, 
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others the Roman alphabet ; some look to 
Bussia for aid and protection^ others see in 
Eussia a cruel and implacable enemy. In its 
origin, however, Panslavonianism was a theory 
described accurately enough by its name, as 
signifying the union of all Slavonians. The 
first notions ever conceived on the subject of 
Panslavonianism were due, in the early part of 
the century, to two Austrian Slavonians, KoUar 
and Schaffarik, and possessed scarcely more 
consistency than a dream. The Panslavonian 
theory elaborated by these writers was developed 
in a new form by the Polish poet Mi9kievicz, 
who introduced the subject in his lectures on 
the Slavonians delivered some fifty years ago 
at the College of France. Meanwhile the 
Bussian poet, Pushkin, had given expression 
to Bussian Panslavonic aspirations, and an- 
nounced a sort of Panslavonic creed in some 
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verses addressed to Western Europe on the 
Polish Insurrection of 1830. Slavonians, ac- 
cording to this poem, form a world apart, 
and must be allowed to settle their disputes 
and fight out their battles among themselves. 
If Pushkin's verses had been translated at 
the time into English, French, or German, 
the West of Europe would scarcely have under- 
stood them; for, while the last important war 
of Poland against Russia was being carried on,' 
the fact that Russians and Poles were members 
of one great family was by no means familiar 
to the world at large. 

Rousseau, in his * Confessions,' speaks of a 
" Slavonian " whom he knew in prison, and whom 
he also describes as a Tartar, as though Tartar 
and Slavonian were synonymous terms. Gibbon 
in his * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,' 
places the various Slavonian dialects under 
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the general head of '^Germanic Languages;" 
though the very derivation of the word 
Slavonian, as he gives it, ought to have shown 
him that this classification was incorrect. 

The science of ethnology was at that time 
in its infancy, and it was not until long after- 
wards that any one thought of applying it to 
politics. The history of a nation was looked 
upon as more important than its origin: and 
linguistic affinities, even had they been ob^ 
served, would have counted for nothing. By 
the Vienna Treaty of 1815, the Poles, in all 
parts of the Poland dismembered in 1772, 
were guaranteed the use of their language; 
and to this stipulation the Bussians never 
thought of objecting, as they would in the 
present day, that a large portion of the Polish 
provinces comprised in the Eussian Empire 
is inhabited by a peasantry which, in au 
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ethnological sense, is not Polish, but Eussian, or 
Buthenian. 

In the Panslavonianism imagined by Schaf- 
farik and Eollar, no account was taken of 
frontiers or of political combinations of any 
kind, as actually existing. Slavonians, said 
the Slavonian professors, were the most dispersed 
and most enslaved of the three great European 
races. They possessed, however, as high qualities 
as either Latins or Germans, and, united in an 
independent confederation, would form a state 
of such power and influence as the world had 
not yet seen. The Slavonians of Bohemia were 
studious and learned ; the Slavonians of Servia, 
and of the South Slavonic countries generally, 
possessed high poetic qualities; the Slavonians 
of Poland were brilliant warriors; the Slav- 
onians of Eussia had a genius for military 
and political organization. Differing in 
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many points, Eussian, Poles, Servians, and 
Bohemians had very much in common ; and, in 
the first place, they spoke, not indeed the same 
tongue, but dialects of the same language, which 
resembled one another as closely as did the 
dialects of ancient Greece. 

Mi9kievicz, too, showed in his lectures that 
many of the greatest men in every department of 
human life were Slavonians, whose Slavonianism 
had been lost sight of through their having 
Latinized or Germanized their names. The first 
Reformers, John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
were Slavonians of Bohemia ; a circumstance in 
which Mickievicz, though an ardent Catholic, 
gloried, as do the patriotic Catholics of Bohemia 
to this day. Kopemik, or Copernicus, was a 
Slavonian of Poland ; and that Copernicus so 
considered himself is shown • by his own 
isignature in the books of the University of 
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Bologna : " Copernicus, Polonus." Another Slav- 
onian of Poland discovered the sexes of plants 
long before anything had been set forth on the 
subject by the botanists of other countries. Print- 
ing was a Slavonian invention, and its author, 
Gutenberg, was so called from having been born 
at Kutna-gora : " gora " being the equivalent in 
the Slavonic dialects of hill or ** berg." Faust 
might equally well have been claimed as a 
Slavonian ; for all the legends told of Johannes 
Faustus are related amongst the Poles of one 
Twardowski, who is believed, moreover, like the 
native of Kutna-gora, to have invented printing. 
Whether Gutenberg was a Slavonian or a 
German, it is quite certain that numbers af 
Slavonians are wrongly regarded as Germans by 
reason of their Germanized names. As in the 
Middle Ages learned men adorned their names 
with Latin terminations, so in Bohemia, when 
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Gennan civilization had prevailed over the 
civilization of the primitive Slavonian pattern, it 
was the fashion for men of culture and of 
distinguished birth to change tjieir names by 
a process of translation, from Slavonian into 
German. Thus, the Lichtensteins, among other 
noble families of Bohemia, had originally a 
Slavonian name of which Lichtenstein is the 
German rendering. 

Amongst great generals, the Slavonians have 
produced not only Sobieski, a Pole, but Belisarius, 
a Slavonian of the Balkan peninsula. The name 
of Belisarius proved him (so Mipkievicz held) to 
be a Slavonian; for it was evidently derived 
from Belie Tsar— the 'White Tsar.' At last, 
thinking of the persecution to which his un- 
happy countrymen had been subjected in Bussia, 
it occurred to Mipkievicz that Slavonianism had 
Its dark, its Babylonian side, and that Belshazzar, 
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whose name had the same derivation as that of 
Belisarius, must have been a Slavonian. The 
most terrible, however, of all Slavonians wai5 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose name evidently came 
from " Ne Bog, adin Tsar " — " No God, only the 
Tsar." Justinian was a Slavonian who became 
Latinized, and, writing in a new language, 
adopted a new name, which is only the Slavonic 
name, descriptive of his character as a maker of 
laws, turned into Latin.* Ovid has never been 
described as a Slavonian, though he is known to 
have passed a portion of his life at Tomi, in what 
is now called Bulgaria, and, according to one 
authority. Sir Aston Cokaine, author of the 
* Tragedy of Ovid,' wrote a poem in the language 
of the natives. As from the sublime to the 
ridiculous there is but one step, so the distance 

* Mr. Sandars, in his English edition of Justinian, describes 
him as a German. 
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from such symbolism as Mijkieviez discovered 
in proper names to the paltriest kind of 
punning is by no means great. John Euss 
— otherwise, in Bohemian, John Gus, or Goose — 
played upon his own name at the moment of 
death, saying that, " Though this Goose might be 
burned, yet from its ashes would arise a bird 
that would carry the truth to the uttermost ends 
of the earth." But Huss spoke Bohemian 
amongst Bohemians; and, to accept the Ne- 
buchadnezzar story, it would be necessary to 
believe that "Ne Bog, adin Tsar " was a phrase 
intelligible to the Babylonians ; in other words, 
that the Babylonians were a Slavonic race. 

As all great personages who could be con- 
veniently claimed were shown to be Slavonian, 
so were tribes and entire countries, with whatever 
eminent men they happened to have produced. 
Venice, or Venetia, was Slavonian, the district 
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around Venice having been colonized by the 
Venetes, or Wends. One of the earliest ex- 
ponents of Panslavonianism showed by a curious 
process of reasoning, based on fantastic supposi- 
tions, that Shakespeare, who might have been 
bom in Wiltshire, which might have owed its 
name to the Slavonian tribe of Veletes settling 
therein, was undoubtedly a Slavonian, and a 
relative of Gutenberg, Belisarius, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

For many years the Panslavonian doctrine was 
a doctrine and nothing more. Its professors did 
not trouble themselves to show how a race whose 
various branches were subject to Turkey, to 
Austria, to Prussia, or to Eussia, could ever be 
united so as to form but one people and one state. 
It was evident, however, that if any such combina- 
tion was to be brought about, it could only be 
achieved through the political agency of Eussia, 
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the one independent Slavonic state in the world. 
Russian despotism was indeed not a thing to be 
admired ; but, when Russia had once accomplished 
her mission of bringing together the Slavonians 
into one fold, there was no reason why this 
despotism should continue. It could not fail to 
be modified through the influence of the Poles, 
the Bohemians, and the other Slavonians, to the 
number of some forty millions, who would 
become Russian subjects, or rather subjects of a 
great Slavonian empire. Russia in any case, 
despotic or not, was the only country which 
could work out the Panslavonian problem ; and 
such tyranny as she had shown in her treatment 
of the Poles — for this was her greatest reproach 
— would cease when Polish resistance ceased, and 
when Poles, Slavonians of Austria, and Slavonians 
of Turkey, were fellow-citizens of one Imperial 
republic. 
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In those days, language was accepted as a sure 
test of race, and the Russian language being of 
the Slavonic family, it seemed to follow that to 
this family the Russians themselves must belong. 
In one of the proclamations issued by the Polish 
commanders, during the insurrection of 183C, the 
Russians are spoken of as ** Slavonians like our- 
selves." After a time, however, it occurred to 
some Polish writers that the Russians, whom they 
hated so much and for such excellent reasons, 
were perhaps not Slavonians at all. The Poles 
knew, better than all other Slavonians, what 
absorption into the Russian empire really meant, 
and, unlike the Slavonian enthusiasts of Bohemia 
and of the Slavonic districts of Hungary, looked 
with aversion on all Panslavonian projects. The 
rhapsodies of Migkievicz produced but little effect 
on his countrymen; and, if the teaching of 
Panslavonianism was accepted anywhere in 
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Poland, it was in those parts which, without 
experience of Eussian rule, had had bitter ex- 
perience of despotic government as exercised by 
the Anstrians or by the Prussians. 

In 1846, events occurred in Galicia which 
caused a Polish nobleman, destined afterwards 
to play an important though unsuccessful part 
in the history of his country, to advocate 
Panslavonianism, or so much of it as would 
unite the whole of Poland under the Eussian 
sceptre; not as a theory to be realised in the 
distant future, but as a practical project to be 
at once put into execution. In 1846, the Poles 
»e„ p.p»ing to renew, on Ans«an .e„i^ry. 
the insurrection crushed out in 1831 by 
Eussia. Unhappily, attempts were made to 
set going, at the same time and place, two in* 
surrections of a totally different kind, though 
each had for its object the liberation of 
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Galicia from Austrian dominion. One of the 
projected risings had a local and aristocratia 
origin ; the other had been planned in Paris, 
by the extreme revolutionary section of the 
Polish emigration. Without considering what 
internal changes might be desirable, the aristo* 
cratic insurgents proposed simply to drive away 
the Austrians. They counted, no doubt, on a 
certain measure of support from their peasantry, 
but did not place much reliance on the masses. 
The democrats, on the other hand, were con- 
vinced that nothing could be done without the 
active assistance of the Galician serfs, whom 
they determined to propitiate by making them 
a present of their master's land. The pro- 
prietors, in preparing their insurrection, made 
no appeal to the peasantry, while the address 
circulated among the peasants by the demo- 
cratic committee of Paris had the effect of 
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disposing them much more against the Galician 
nobility than against the Austrian Government, 
This Government had, in fact, lost no opportimity 
of interposing on its own account between 
proprietor and peasant, in the character of the 
latter's friend. Accordingly, when the banner 
of Polish independence was raised in Galicia, 
the serfs refused to follow their masters into the 
field. They replied to threats by personal 
violence, and showed generally that they cared 
nothing for the independence of their native 
land, while they retained a very lively im- 
pression of the good oflSces performed for them 
by the Austrian Government. 

A certain amount of success seemed assured 
to the insurgents from the circumstance that the 
Government had no troops on the spot. This, 
however, was the immediate cause of the 
" Galician massacres,*' in which such horrors were 
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perpetrated as have scarcely been exceeded even 



in Bulgaria. The Austrians were ready to 
accept assistance wherever they could find it; 
and proclamations were put forth, offering re- 
wards for insurgents who should be captured 
and brought as prisoners to the nearest police 
stations. The peasants in all the districts of 
Galicia where the rising had taken place, and 
chiefly around Tamow, in Western Galicia, 
took up arms against the insurgents, plundered 
the manor houses, massacred the nobles, and 
grossly maltreated those whom they did not 
kill. In some instances whole families were 
put to death ; and Prince Bismarck, many 
years later (1863), estimated the entire number 
of victims in the Galician massacres at one 
thousand. Among the ringleaders of the in- 
furiated peasants was more than one notorious 
robber, who, after the suppression of the disorders 
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in which a feeble patriotic rising had been 
crushed out by an eflfective insurrection of serfc^ 
received the promised gratuities. 

The Marquis Wielopolski was at this time 
(1846) living in the Kingdom of Folandi 
near the Galician frontier, and not far from 
Cracow. He had taken part in the insur* 
rection of 1830, and had been sent as repre^ 
sentative of the Polish Government to London^ 
where he had an unofiScial interview with 
Lord Palmerston, which of course gave no 
result. It is said too that he was connected with 
the project of insurrection which failed so 
lamentably in Galicia. When, however, he 
found in what manner this hopeless attempt 
had been met by the Austrian Government, he 
took up his pen and wrote a letter to Prince 
Metternich, dating it from the neighbourhood of 
Cracow, ^^ with the country houses all round still 
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bumingy and the serfs still wandering about 
half mad with drink, spending in full liberty 
the money they had received from the Austrian 
ofiScials as the wages of assassination/* The 
Marquis was a Bussian subject, and could 
address the Austrian statesman in all security. 
He pointed out, then, what effect the barbarous 
conduct of the Austrian Government must 
have on the future position of the Poles, 
declaring, in the first place, that it had re- 
awakened that " unextinguishable hatred which 
the Poles as Slavonians must always feel for 
Germans." 

Now, for the first time, a Slavonian, and that 
Slavonian a Pole — a member, that is to say, of 
the one Slavonian nation which, as a nation, 
had shown itself the bitter enemy of Pan- 
slavonian projects — recommended in earnest 
and impassioned language to his countrymen 
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ihe deliberate adoption of a Panslayoniaa 
policy. 

The Marquis Wielopolski had come to 
the conclusion that Poland had too long 
played the part of victim, and that she ought 
to make no more hopeless attempts to gain 
an impossible independence. There was now 
no foul weapon which her enemies were not 
ready to use against her. To Western Europe. 
Poland was an object of purely theatrical 
interest ; and the only power from which she 
could expect support and assistance towards unity 
and national life, if not towards independence, 
was Bussia. The marquis adjured his countrymen, 
therefore, to forget the injuries they had received 
from the Russian Government, and to think only 
of its ability to rescue them from the tyranny 
and cruelty of Austria. Once united under the 
Russian Crown, Poland, he maintained, would 
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exercise an important influence on the destinies 
of the Eussian Empire. The Poles had hitherto 
been persecuted by Bussia ; but this persecution 
would come to an end, if, instead of thwarting 
Bussian policy, they did their best to forward 
it " for their own advantage and the gratification 
of their own legitimate revenge." 

" We cannot help asking," wrote the Marquis 
in his eloquent Letter from a Polish Gentleman 
to Prince Mettemich, " what advantage we have 
ever derived from German sympathies? What 
are the manifestations of Germany from which 
the future independence of Poland may be 
expected? These questions are answered by 
the terrible position in which Poland is now 
placed. Death on the gallows or by the stick, 
Siberia and the torments of the dungeon, exile 
and misery have for a long time been the only 
consequences brought upon us by the policy of 
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the great German Powers, who have hithert 
only made use of the Polish national feeling ae 
tool for crippling the political advances of Ruseii 
" Applause was given to the Polish insnrrectio 
of 1831 ; Anstiia permitted a &ee passag 
through her territory to Poland for arms, monej 
and foreign officers; Galician landowners wh 
returned home after the failure of the sam 
insurrection received favours from the Govera 
ment by the remission of many arrears wit 
which their estates were burdened. All this wa 
done because Slavonians were fighting againa 
Slavonians, whose bloody struggle was ai 
enjoyable sight to the Germans. The sever 
measures of Bussification adopted in the Bussiw 
part of Poland were ostensibly lamented, whils 
every development of the Polish nationality wa 
counteracted in Austria by that keeping dowi 
of intellect which is the political system of tha 
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Government, and in Prussia by the so-called 
civilization, which means (as has been confessed 
by Mr. Flotwell, Wuttke, and others) a noiseless 
Germanization, tolerating only so much of 
Polonism as may keep Bussia in check by the 
Polish bugbear. The violent blows given by 
Russia to Polish nationality, in order to murder it, 
were loudly complained of, but it was found very 
just to prepare the death of the same nationality 
by a lingering consumption and absorption, 
brought about by the withdrawal of the means of 
its vitality. Austria's hitherto veiled hatred of 
Polonism sufficiently betrayed itself, when a 
foolish, puerile conspiracy of the Poles discon- 
certed for a moment the old political wisdom of 
that state, and seduced it into measures which may 
be compared to the celebrated Neapolitan counter- 
revolutionary alliance of the king and the clergy 
with the Lazzaroni, the Mammoni, and Fra 

Y 
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Diavolo. The same occasion caused the press of 
Germany to resound with words of contempt, and 
with the most worthless abuse against Polonism, 
pronounced with the greatest arrogance, it being 
declared that the destiny which Providence has 
assigned to the Poles is to obey the Germans, 
since everything remarkable that has ever taken 
place, not only in Poland, but also in Russia, is 
due to German agency. 

" Those very men who so loudly utter on 
the Rhine the words, * Fatherland and National 
Rights,' curse the Pole when he pronounces the 
same words. If we have hitherto laboured under 
the delusion that aU our woes come exclusively 

• 

from Russia, may the present state of our country 
teach us to know better. The persecutions 
which had hitherto been looked upon as proceed- 
ing solely from Russia come now from the quarter 
where a short time before our hopes were placed, 
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and with the addition of two new deadly weapons 
suspended over our heads : namely the flail of the 
instigated peasants and the daggers of the Polish 
demagogues, apparently generated by the rank 
suppuration of the cruelly irritated wound of the 
national body." 

Wielopolski called on his countrymen in all 
parts of Poland to turn with aversion from a 
Government which did not disdain " the instiga- 
tion of bands of assassins and robbers as a means 
for suppressing the outbreaks of our despair;" 
and to remember that, while all the partitioning 
powers had persecuted the Poles in the past, 
there was but one of the three from which Poland 
had anything to hope in the future ; and he 
declared that in this matter the voice of the 
common people was in accord with the " logical 
inductions of the reflecting Polish politician." 
This he sought to prove by pointing out that 

Y 2 
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" the hitherto detested Eussians had recently, on 
their entrance into Cracow, been warmly greeted 
by the inhabitants; that the Bussians had 
frequently protected the same inhabitants from 
the oppression of the Austrian soldiery, and that 
they enjoyed in the city such popularity, that .the 
funeral of a Bussian officer had been attended by 
an immense concourse of people, who tore to 
pieces the velvet of his coffin and kept it as a 
relic, in order to manifest, in presence of the 
Germans, the sympathy that the Slavonians 
felt for the Slavonian." This popular manifesta- 
tion could only, argued the marquis, be the 
result of a spontaneous impulse. It must there- 
fore be considered as a "Vox Dei;" and the 
maxim, "Vox populi vox Dei," would be 
found in this case to be true. In conclusion 
he exhorted his coimtrymen to give themselves 
jup no more to " patriotic resignation," which was 
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often only another name for idleness ; and, above 
all, to engage no more in hopeless enterprises 
with a view to independence, " Surrounded as 
we are by the spies of the police, by revolted 
peasantry who thirst for our blood and property, by 
the murderers of our fathers and brothers, who 
have already penetrated into our ante-rooms, we 
must no more hope for comfort and quiet, even 
in the interior of our own homes." No very 
remote futurity might show the possible existence 
of several confederated Slavonic States, amongst' 
which the Polish would, in conjunction with 
others, attain under Bussian leadership a national 
independent position; and, as the first step 
towards this desirable result, the Poles must in 
concert offer the Russians the hand of friendship, 
" in order that our Slavonian brethren may see 
that our intention is real and that we are acting 
of our own accord ! " 
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The Marquis Wielopolski's letter met with but 
little success. In 1848, the Poles of Posen rose 
in insurrection against the Prussian Government, 
and in 1848-9 thousands of Poles joined the 
Hungarians in their war against Austria. No 
sign, however, was given of any disposition to 
cu)me to terms with Bussia, and the Bussian 
intervention in Hungary was as much an inter- 
vention against Poland as against Hungary itself. 
That this was the view of the matter taken by 
the Empetor Nicholas, is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that the expenses of the intervention 
were charged in the budget for the kingdom of 
Poland. 

The Emperor Nicholas was no friend of revolu- 
tionary projects; and the theory of Panslavo- 
nianism could not be put into practice without 
breaking up Turkey, Austria, and even Prussia, 
which has Slavonian subjects, not only in Posen 
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but also in Silesia. So little was this very 
despotic but very orderly monarcli inclined to 
favour the policy advocated by Wielopolski, that, 
when the Galician disturbances had at last been 
brought to an end, he showed no desire what- 
ever to include in his dominions that city of 
Cracow which had been the scene of such 
lively demonstrations of friendship for Bussia. 
He almost insisted on its annexation to Austria ; 
80 that this last partition of Polish territory was 
by no means an advance in the direction of 
Panslavonianism. 

Meanwhile, Panslavonianism had been culti- 
vated in Bussia by a small set of ardent-minded 
young men, several of whom were some years 
afterwards to become famous. Slavonianism as 
opposed to Germanism had, since the time of 
Peter the Great, been a sort of creed with those 
iBussians who became known in Western Europe 
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as the " Old Kussian Party." This was simply a 
national party which objected to the reforms of 
Western pattern introduced forcibly into Bussia, 
and which maintained that Bussian ciyilization 
had received from Peter a wrong direction. The 
Bussians who, at the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries, opposed 
Peter's reforms were scarcely conscious of the fact 
that they spoke a Slavonic tongue, and had no 
idea whatever that the Poles and Bohemians, the 
Servians and the Slovacks, were their brothers, 
or at least their cousins, by ethnology. They 
took their stand on ancient custom, and loved to 
walk in the ancient paths, which they believed 
were the only ones to be trusted. Peter the 
Great, according to them, threw the nation out 
of the true channel of progress in which it was 
already advancing, by lessening the influence of 
the old nobility and raising to its political level 
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a host of newly-made officials, who corrupted 
society ; while, by encouraging and even enforcing 
imitation of Western manners, he introduced a 
taste for luxury which nearly ruined the nobles, 
and increased in a proportionate degree the 
poverty of the peasantry. 

The Slavophil, or as the Eussians say, * Slaven- 
nophil,' of this clstss has great faith in the 
Orthodox religion, and in its power to guard 
the inhabitants of Holy Bussia against the 
perilous seductions of the West. In time when 
the Bussians had begun to study the history 
and traditions of their Slavonian neighbours, 
the Bussian Slavophils extended their interest 
in things Slavonian to Servia, Bulgaria, and 
the other Slavonian provinces of the Turkish 
empire, who are bound to Bussia, partly by com- 
munity of race, but also, and above all, by 
identity of religion. Societies were formed 
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in Moscow for repairing churches and founding 
schools in the Slavonian provinces of Turkey ; 
and after a certain number of years these 
associations acquired a political character, and 
undertook to supply their clients in the Balkan 
peninsula with money, arms, and ammunition- 
with the sinews and the muscles of war. 

Panslavonianism then, as it now exists, has 
had several different origins. (1) In Bohemia 
it had a literary origin, and was first sug- 
gested by the idea that some hundred millions 
of Slavonians — many of them, it is true, of 
by no means pure race — spoke dialects of the 
same language, and if united might form a 
powerful empire or confederation, in which 
Slavonians generally, instead of being oppressed 
by foreign governments, would be allowed the 
opportunity of developing their own national 
forms of civilization. 
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(2) In Poland, Wielopolski had a certain 
number of followers who adopted Pansla- 
vonianism with the view of bringing together 
the various parts of the ancient republic under 
Eussia's sovereignty. 

(3) In Eussia, long before the days of Kollar 
and Schaffarik, numbers of Eussians, who for 
the most part had been unable to formulate 
their ideas on the subject, saw not in Pansla- 
vonianism but in Eussian Slavonianism, an 
escape from German influences, and the true 
means of civilizing Eussia from within, as 
opposed to Peter the Great's method of half 
civilizing the upper classes of Eussia from 
without. Eussian Slavonianism was destined 
to be afterwards developed as a theory into 
Panslavonianism, and as an active power, into 
such Panslavonianism, or rather Polyslavo- 
nianism, as would include all Slavonian 
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The creed c^ Biwriin SaTonuiiiam wiss to 
reiQeire an additi<Mial article about the year 
1S44. The SlaT(^Jiil belicTed in the ancient 
Rnwrian whose kaftan had been ahcntened, 
and whoae beard had been shaved by Peter 
the Great. He beliejed too in the Bnssian 
Church ; and after Haxthaosen's Tisit to Bnasaa, 
he learned to beliere in the Bossian Conunnne. 

For the Russian Commnne, of which so mnch 
is heard in the present day, was discovered 
by a German nobleman of conserratiye and 
even antocratic tendencies. Previously to Haxt- 
haosen's visit, the existence of the Russian 
Agricultural Commune must obviously have 
been known to the Russians; only they failed 
to appreciate its importance. They did not 
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recognize it as a typical Eussian iustitution, 
and it was reserved for Haxthausen to point 
out — as, by the way, Count von Moltke after- 
wards did in his * Letters from Bussia ' — ^that it 
is the true remedy against pauperism and pro- 
letarianism. 

Herzen adopted with enthusiasm all that Hax- 
thausen had written about communism as a preser- 
vative against pauperism. It might be injurious, 
he admitted, to " agriculture £ts an art '' ; but it 
" prevented the labourer from dying of himger." 
Gradually Eussian Slavophils, Polyslavonians, 
and Panslavonians adopted the idea that in 
a true Slavonian country, organized on a 
true Slavonian basis, every inhabitant must 
belong to a commune, and enjoy a right 
to a portion of communal land, while the 
country in general must belong to the Orthodox 
Church. 
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The original Bussian Slavophils were con- 
servatives, and regretted the good old times, 
when no Peter the Great had thought fit to , 
import into Russia a weak imitation of West 
European civilization. They mourned also for 
the decay of faith, by which the introduction 
of Peter's outlandish, unsympathetic, and- anti- 
national reforms had been accompanied. But 
Alexander Herzen, a student of German philo- 
sophy and of the French literature of the 
eighteenth century, laughed at the religious 
notions entertained by these Slavennophils, of 
an antiquated type. He was a Slavonian and 
even a Panslavonian ; but he in no way set him- 
self against the civilization of the West, nor did 
he care for the maintenance of the Bussian 
Church even in Bussia. He believed, however, 
in the future of his country, if its despotic form 
of government could be got rid of; was the 
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declared enemy of Russian tyranny in Poland ; 
wished to cultivate the goodwill of the Poles ; 
and believed above all things in the Eussian 
Commune, and the desirability of extending it 
to countries where it is at this moment unknown, 
Thus there were two kinds of Panslavonians 
in Bussia: the conservative Panslavonian of 
a distinctly religious type, and the ultra- 
liberal Panslavonian of anti-religious tendencies. 
Speaking generally, however, it may be said 
that the Eussian apostles of Panslavonianism 
attached peculiar importance to two institutions : 
the Eussian Church and the Eussian Commune. 
A sort of * Passez-moi le sene je vous passerai 
la rhvharbe ' arrangement was made between the 
two sections of the Eussian Slavonian party, by 
which the revolutionists would tolerate the 
Church, on condition that the conservatives 
accepted the Commune. 
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It has been said that the first practical 
experiment in Fanslayonianism was devised and 
recommended for execution by the Marquis 
Wielopolski. Under the stem and stolid rule of 
Nicholas, it was impossible for the Marquis to 
get his idea adopted, or in any way attended 
to by the Government. Some years, however, 
after the accession of Alexander II. at the 
beginning of the agitation in Poland which at 
last culminated in armed insurrection, the 
Marquis went to St Petersburg, and presented 
a plan which, in the hope of pacifying the 
country, the Government hastened to adopt. 
The author of the Letter from a Polish Gentle- 
man to Prince Mettemich, had given proof 
of the sincerity of his views by sending his 
two sons into the Eussian army; which was 
probably the only means open to him <rf 
testifying in a public manner his firm adherence 
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to the idea of union with Russia. The scheme 
which he proposed to the Emperor Alexander, 
when it had become evident that something 
must be done for Poland either in the way of 
conciliation or suppression, included the dis- 
missdl from the Polish administration of every 
Russian. There were, as a matter of fact, but few 
Russian oflScials in Poland ; but these few were 
replaced by Poles. Practically, and for reasons 
of general convenience, Polish was still the 
language of the public oflSces. It had, however, 
been formally superseded by Russian in a govern- 
ment decree. The freest and fullest use of the 
Polish language was now restored, and Wielo- 
polski secured for his country a complete system 
of what would now be called, ^administrative 
autonomy." Eight Polish gymnas-iums were to 
be established in various parts of the country, 
and the University of Warsaw, closed since 

z 
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1831, was to be reopened. Communal and 
district assemblies were moreover to be fonned ; 
and though these assemblies could not discuss 
political questions, they were to be of a repre- 
sentative character, and the entire direction of 
local affairs was to be entrusted to them. 
Finally the affairs of the country were to be 
watched over by a Polish Council of State, and 
the one institution which Poland was to have in 
common with Kussia, was the army. 

To endow Poland, however, with national 
institutions was not to deal very largely in 
Panslavonianism. " National and representative 
institutions'* are guaranteed to every part of 
ancient Poland by special clauses in the Treaty of 
Vienna, drawn up at a time when the notion of 
Panslavonianism had scarcely been conceived. 
A certain development, however, was given to 
Panslavonic ideas in connection with the 
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University of Warsaw, where professorships were 
to be established of the various Slavonian lan- 
guages. The salaries attached to these Chairs 
averaged about 1,000Z. sterling a year ; and it was 
hoped that some of the most distinguished 
Slavonian writers and lecturers from Kieff, the 
capital of Little Eussia, from Prague, from 
Belgrade, and from the various divisions of 
ancient Poland, would be attracted to this 
focus of Panslavonianism. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, whom the Emperor had sent to 
Warsaw, as if in proof of the earnestness of his 
intentions, gave evidence of his adherence to 
the Panslavonian cause, and paid a special com- 
pliment to Bohemia by giving the name of 
Wenceslas to the child of which the Grand 
Duchess was opportunely delivered soon after 
her arrival at Warsaw. 

But the reforms introduced by the Marquis 

z 2 
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Wielopolski, under the auspices of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, came too late. The Poles 
were already bent on insurrection, and looked 
upon the Bussian concessions as tardy and - 
insufiEicient, even if they did not regard them as 
so many proofs of weakness. But the Marquis 
was determined to give his ideas what he 
considered a fair chance. A regular law of 
conscription had recently been introduced, by 
which, as in France and other Continental 
countries, recruits were to be taken for the army 
by ballot, and not as formerly by arbitrary 
desisjnation. Under the old system, the 
authorities had been able to send periodically to 
the army all unquiet spirits. Anything more 
tyrannical than this practice could scarcely be 
imagined. But the Marquis Wielopolski knew 
that a certain number of men belonging to the 
extreme revolutionary party had sworn at all 
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hazards to , take up arms ; and he determined 
on the occasion of an approaching conscription 
that the new law should not be put in force ; but 
that, as formerly, those should be taken as re- 
cruits whom it seemed necessary to get rid of. 
The armed rising must have taken place under 
all circumstances. But Wielopolski's desperate 
measure precipitated it ; and when the insur- 
rection had once broken out, there was an end 
to his project of appeasing Poland by means 
of national institutions, which he had hoped 
would gradually be extended to the Polish 
portions of Lithuania, and which might at last 
have attracted to the so-called " Kingdom " the 
inhabitants of Austrian and Prussian Poland. 

The Prussian Government >vas bitterly opposed 
to the Wielopolski system ; and its merit from 
Wielopolski's point of view was further shown by 
the alarm it caused in Austria. 
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Wielopolski's experiment in Poland was not 

encouraging to those Russians who believed in 

the possibility of some day uniting all the 

Slavonian nations in one great league; though 

the fact of the Poles having failed in 1863, as in 

1830, to obtain assistance from the West, may 

well incline them to look no more in that 

direction for support. By Russian Panslavonians, 

liowever, this new rebellion was held to show 

that the Poles were incapable of accepting the 

" Slavonian idea." The Poles, it was said, had 

been demoralized by constant association with 

the West, by Latin civilization, and above all by 

the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy. The 

Russians continued, however, to preach and even 

to put in practice their Russo-Slavonian creed, in 

which the Orthodox Church and the agricultural 

Commune were primary articles of faith. 

Why the Russian administrators, sent into 
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Poland after the insurrection of 1863 to arrange 
matters between peasants and proprietors, should 
be called " Panslavonians/' is not clear ; yet the 
late Mr. Miliutin and the late Prince Tcherkar- 
sky were frequently so styled. All that they 
aimed at in Poland was to maintain, increase, 
and, if necessary, create antagonism between the 
nobles and the newly-liberated serfs, and to 
secure to the latter, at the expense of the former, 
considerable allotments of land. In this matter 
the Russian Government and the officials by 
whom it was represented in Poland, with Tcher- 
karsky and Miliutin at their head, may well 
be blamed; but it is only reasonable to re- 
member that the state of things by which they 
sought to profit had been created by the Poles 
themselves. During the insurrection no one 
could be too generous in dealing with the 
Polish peasants. The "Provisional Govern- 
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ment *' began by giving them in freehold those 
portions of land for which they had been in the 
habit of performing task- work or of paying rent. 
In some of the villages the peasants are re- 
ported to have suggested that perhaps the 
gift, like the government which made it, was 
" provisional," 

Being in doubt, however, what to do, and 
having been enjoined by the insurrectionary 
powers to pay no rent, they gave proof of their 
willingness to recognize the new authority by 
obeying its command in at least one partictdar. 
When the rising had at last been put down, 
the Russian Government, without maintaining 
the revolutionary decree in respect to the 
holdings of the peasantry, felt that it must, in 
its own interest, make at least an approach 
to the liberality displayed by the so-called 
" National Junta." 



if 
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A better field for the realization of the Russo- 
Slavonian ideas in connection with Panslavonian- 
ism presented itself in Lithuania, where the 
peasants are, for the most part, of Russian, or 
rather of Ruthenian, race, and where for an 
entire generation the former Greek XJniates had 
been more or less sincere members of the Church 
called Orthodox. In Lithuania, then, steps 
were taken towards Panslavonianism by giving 
allotments of land to peasants of Russian race 
and of the Russo-Greek Church, at the expense 
of Roman Catholic Polish proprietors, who re- 
ceived little more than nominal indemnification 
for the forced cession ; in other words, a third 
part of the value of the land, as systematically 
under-estimated by government officials. 

The outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina gave an opportunity for 
the Moscow Panslavonians to work their theory 
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to effective political purpose among the Sla- 
vonians of Turkey. Insurrection in the Sultan's 
dominions was not now for the first time 
encouraged by Kussia ; but hitherto the revolu- 
tionary work had been done, more or less 
secretly, by government agents. In 1875 the 
Slavonian committee of Moscow, which, as before 
mentioned, had previously occupied itseK with 
purely religious matters, such as the restoration 
of Orthodox chmdies andihe eBtiddifihmeiit of 
Orthodox schools in Turkey, now for the first 
time collected subscriptions for the purchase of 
arms and ammunition, and for the equipment 
of volunteers. They entered into relations, 
moreover, with an oflScer, General Tchernaieff, 
who had gained successes in Central Asia, and 
who since his forced return to St. Petersburg had 
directed a newspaper of pronounced Panslavonian 
views. 
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Mr. Aksakoff, president of the Moscow Sla- 
vonic coiamittee, had, with several members of 
his family, been known for years past as a 
Slavophil rather than ftS it Panslavonian. What 
he had at heart was the dev^pment of the 
Slavonian element in Russia itself; and until 
a comparatively recent period he had troubled 
himself but little about the vast, impracticable 
project of bringing together all nations and 
nationalities of Slavonian descent within the 
frontiers of one empire or confederation. 

In Poland — that is to say, the territory which 
was called Poland up to 1772 — Aksakoff claimed 
for Eussia on ethnological, religious, and popular 
grounds — and not for State reasons or in virtue 
of treaties — all those provinces in which the 
great mass of the population spoke a Eussian 
dialect, and belonged, whether as the result of 
forced conversion or otherwise, to the Orthodox 
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Eussian Church ; but he did not deny the Poles 
full national rights in the so-called kingdom of 
Poland. 

Similarly, he claimed for Kussia the eastern 
portion of Galicia where, as in the greater part 
of Lithuania, the peasantry are of Eussian, 
though not of Great Eussian race, and form 
the last remnant of that Greek Uniate Church, 
numbering now about three millions, which the 
Eussian Government aims at bringing over to 
the Orthodox Church of Eussia, after the 
example of millions of Greek Uniates in Lithu- 
ania. The Greek Uniate Church of Eastern 
Galicia must, as many of the Greek Uniate 
priests themselves think, and as not a few of 
them desire, be absorbed ere long in the Church 
of Eussia. This result cannot but be hastened 
by the fact that while the Catholics of Poland 
look with mistrust on the Greek Uniates, and 
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consider their Church as a sort of peasant 
Church, the Eussians encourage them, tempt 
them, and hold out to their clergy prospects of 
an advancement which in the Roman Catholic 
Church they cannot hope to obtain. 

The Greek Uniates, it may here be. stated^ 
are members of that now nearly extinct portion 
of the Greek Church which at the Council of 
Florence accepted union with Eome, acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Pope, and the 
doctrine of the Double Procession, while re- 
taining for priests the privilege of marriage, 
and for priests and congregations the right of 
celebrating the service in ancient Russian or 
Church Slavonian. The non-celibacy of the 
clergy has proved a source of ruin to this 
Church. No menaces can force a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church to abandon his religion. 
The priest, however, of the Greek Uniate Church 
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has not to think of himself alone. He must 
also consider the fate of his wife and family; 
and numbers of these priests, threatened with 
destitution, have given up the doctrine of the 
Double Procession and abjured Papal supremacy. 
If Russian Panslavonian devices should prosper 
much longer ; if, for instance, they should prove 
thoroughly successful in connection with the 
Slavonians of the Balkan — the next direc- 
tion taken by this powerful and penetrating 
dissolvent force would be that of Eastern Galicia, 
where already Russian agents have been observed, 
and even arrested. Stories of Russian agfents 
and their intrigues are generally very vague, 
and often without any tangible basis. But 
Russian agents arrested in various parts of 
Eastern Galicia were on one occasion brought 
before Austrian law courts and formally 
charged with endeavouring to excite disaffection 
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among the Russian (or Ruthenian) Greek Uniate 
peasantry. No one was convicted of any such 
offence. But the arrests were made, and the 
persons arrested, being in some instances well- 
known professors of Panslavonianism, were sent 
under escort to the frontier. 

Not only have these affairs been chronicled 
in the Polish newspapers of Galicia and the 
German newspapers of Vienna ; they have also 
been written about at length in the Russian 
or Ruthenian journal published at Lemberg, 
the chief town of Galicia, under the title of 
" Slavo " (the Word), and in various Russian 
newspapers. The organ of the Ruthenians of 
Eastern Galicia described the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Mr. Ilovaiski in a tone of violent 
complaint, which was more than echoed by 
several of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
journals. 
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(a) In Eastern Galicia then, as elsewhere, a 
kind of Panslavonianism is professed by Eussian 
followers of the creed so denominated which 
appeals to those Slavonians . only who are of 
the Eussian race, and who belong, actually or 
prospectively, to the Eussian Church; for it 
may be looked upon as certain that, with 
judicious management on the part of Eussia, 
the Greek Uniate peasantry and priests of 
Eastern Galicia will, ere long, be lost to the 
Church of Eome. 

(6) In the Balkan Peninsula (almost as in 
Eastern Galicia), the Eussians find their adherents 
among those who are more or less of the same 
, race, and who, apart from the question of church 
organisation, are absolutely of the same religion 
as themselves. In Servia, for instance, not only 
do the inhabitants speak a Slavonian language 
which has close aflSnities with Eussian, and is 
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identical with it as regards the names of common 
objects, but they have also the same religious 
doctrines, and even the same principles of 
religious persecution. Thus in Servia, as in 
Bussia, it is a penal offence to forsake the 
National Church. 

(c) The Eoumanians are not, it is hardly 
necessary to say, of the same race as the 
Eussians ; and no people have a greater fear of 
Panslavonianism than the Eoumanians. They 
dread, according to the expression previously 
cited, being "swallowed up in the Panslavonic 
ocean." Questions of language, race, and 
religion possess an importance in Eastern 
Europe which the inhabitants of Western 
Europe can scarcely conceive ; and twenty-five 
years ago it occurred to the government of the 
newly-formed Eoumania to avert the ever-present 
danger of getting " swallowed up " in the Pan- 
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Slavonic ocean, by substituting in their prayer 
books for the Cyrillic characters as preserved 
by Russians, Euthenians of the Greek Uniate 
Church, Servians and Bulgarians, the Latin 
alphabet. The Eoumanians then of their own 
accord formed a sort of union with Borne 
through the medium of the Latin letters. 

The Bulgarians have been shown by sworn 
enemies of Panslavonianism, and also by im- 
partial students of history and ethnology, not 
to be Slavonian at all. An intelligent traveller 
who visited Turkey in the year 1763 (writing 
long before the invention of Panslavonianism, 
and at a time when the Russians were not yet 
accepted as a Slavonic nation*) says, of the 
Bulgarians through whose country he passed : — 

" The Bulgarians are Scythian Tartars that 



♦ * A Voyage from Naples through the Arches to Con- 
stantinople in the Year 1763.' 
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speak a sort of Slavonian language. They eat 
raw horse-flesh, and put me in mind of the 
horrid description Juvenal gives of the Anthro- 
pophagi in his fifteenth satire : 

Adspicimus populos^ quorum nou sufficit iras 
Occidisse aliquem ; sed pectora, b acMa, vultum, 
Grediderint genus esse cibi. Quid diceret ergo, 
Yel quo non fugeret^ si nunc haec monstra videret 
Pythagoras, cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui 
Tanquam bomine, et ventri indulsit non omne legumen ? 

"They came originally from the Scythians, 
who inhabit the banks on the other side of the 
Kiver Volga, to the north of the Caspian Sea. 
They are Christians, and are supposed to have 
adopted their religion from the discourse of 
certain bishops, whom these barbarians in their 
incursions into the Eoman empire had taken 
prisoners. The description which Claudian 
gave formerly of their brethren the Huns, who 
ijpiabited the more northern parts up to the 

2 A 2 
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nook of the Caspian Sea, suits them very well 
to this day." 

The anonymous author of the work just cited 
obtained most of his information respecting the 
populations of the Balkan Peninsula from the 
Greek monks in the convents where he frequently 
lodged ; and the accounts given to him, appar- 
ently from tradition, as to the origin of the 
Bulgarians, coincide with those published by 
scientific ethnologists of the present day. The 
Bulgarians then are not Slavonians ; nor though 
they adopted ages ago a Slavonic dialect, is 
their language at this moment intelligible to 
Kussians. In proof of this, it need only be 
mentioned on the authority of the correspondent 
of the St. Petersburg *Novoe Vremya' (New 
Time), quoted by the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the ' Standard,' in a letter dated 
September 27, 1877, that General Stoletoff, 
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commander of the Bulgarian militia, unable to 
speak Bulgarian, found it more convenient to 
address his men in Turkish than in his own 
language, very much to their disgust. It has 
frequently been mentioned too, in the war letters 
of Bussian correspondents, that General Gourko 
was accompanied by a Bulgarian interpreter; 
which would be scarcely necessary if Bulgarians 
and Bussians spoke anything like the same 
tongue. These last mentioned facts are well 
worth the consideration of those who believe 
that Panslavonianism has a perfect scientific 
basis. For practical political purposes, Pan- 
slavonianism rests, no doubt, in some measure, 
on community of race and aflBnities of language. 
But it depends far more on identity of religion ; 
while in Turkey it has derived its chief force from 
the fact that those who preached the doctrine and 
those who accepted it desired the same result — 
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the liberation of the Slavonian proyinces from 
Turkish domination. 

If the Eussians had advanced against Turkey 
without saying one word about community of 
race, the Bulgarians would all the same have 
been delighted to profit by their intervention, 
even as were the Moldo-Wallachians and the 
Greeks in former days, before Panslavonianism 
or the " rights of nationalities " in any shape had 
been dreamed of. 

When some twenty years ago a Panslavonian 
Congress was held at Moscow, to which Servians, 
Buthenians from Eastern Galicia, Czechs from 
Bohemia, and various kinds of Slavonians from 
the Slavonic districts of Hungary, were invited, 
but at which no Poles were present, it was found 
desirable, after several experiments with Slavonian 

9 

tongues, to adopt German as the most suitable 
language of intercommunication between educated 
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Slavonians. This of course was only a makeshift 
for the moment ; but the proposal to select one 
of the Slavonian dialects as a sort of literary 
and political language for Slavonians in general 
raised up numerous and insurmountable objec- 
tions. Neither Servians, nor Bohemians, nor 
Bussians wished to sacrifice their own particular 
tongue, and a Servian student pointed out that 
if some composite Slavonian language were 
invented for common literary purposes, Slavonians 
using it would become a sort of Brahmins among 
Slavonians in general. At this moment educated 
Slavonians have everywhere a second language, 
which is, in Bohemia and the Slavonian districts 
of Hungary, German; in Poland and Russia; 
French ; in Servia, sometimes French, sometimes 
German. 

Say, however, that the various branches of the 
Slavonian race understood one another. That 
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is of very little importance in presence of the 
quite indisputable fact that there is a certain 
community of feeling among the various Slav- 
onian peoples. The Czechs, for instance, of 
Bohemia, have always a warm welcome for 
Kussians and everything that comes from Bussia. 
Thirteen years ago they gave an enthusiastic 
reception to General Tchemaieff on his visiting 
them after his campaign in Servia. Here, one 
of the Russian chiefs of Panslavonianism was 
treated as a hero, in the capital of Slavonian 
Bohemia, for having fought the battle of Slav- 
onians in Servia. A Bussian, a Bohemian, and 
a Servian would not understand one another in 
conversation, if they once departed from the 
simplest subjects treated in the simplest phrase- 
ology ; but there is a full understanding between 
them as regards certain objects at which they all 
aim; and in 1876 they all detested Turks for 
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the sake of South Slavonians, and Germans for 
the sake of North Slavonians and Slavonians in 
general. 

The hatred between Germans and Slavonians 
is as old as the days of Tacitus, who speaks of 
it at the beginning of his 'Germania;' and it 
has been seen from Wielopolski's * Letter to 
Prince Metternich/ that it is in virtue of the 
ancient and still more of the modem antagonism 
between the two races that the Poles are called 
upon to cast their lot with Slavonian Russia. 

The Poles, however, have objected hitherto to 
being swallowed up, as a certain Servian says, in 
the "ocean of Panslavonianism " ; and those 
amongst them who think it worth while to argue 
scientifically on the matter, begin by saying that 
the Eussians themselves are not Slavonians. 
This, however, is as futile an argument as those 
which may be drawn from inability of Bulgarian 
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soldiers to understand Bussian, and from the 
" Scythian " or Finnish origin of the Bulgarian 
race. Lelewel, the Polish historian, has shown 
very clearly in his * History of Lithuania and 
Buthenia,' that the Musox>vite Bussians, or 
inhabitants of Great Bussia, are not altogether 
of the same race as those " Bussians " of whom 
many millions were formerly subject to Poland, 
and who, in mediaeval Latin were called "Bu- 
theni." But this had already been admitted by 
Bussian historians, who have never pretended 
that the Muscovites were pure Slavonians, or 
that Moscow was founded in the midst of 
Slavonian lands. Still, Bussians of the present 
day speak of themselves as Slavonians with a 
certain admixture of the Tartar element ; where- 
as those Poles of the present day — the great 
majority of the Polish nation — who are utterly 
opposed to Panslavonianism, and who hate 
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Russia for a great number of excellent reasons, 
declare that the Eussians are not Slavonians at 
all, but " Tartars slightly Slavonianized." Writ- 
ing a dozen years later than Lelewel, Duchinski, 
a Pole, or rather (for one must be particular in 
these matters) a Ruthenian with Polish sym- 
pathies and a Polish education, produced a very 
ingenious book on the Turanian origin of the 
Russians, in which he seeks to show that the 
Russians possess inherited and ineradicable 
habits derived from Turanian ancestors of 
nomadic and pastoral instincts, whereas the Poles 
possess inherited and ineradicable habits de- 
rived from Aryan ancestors of agricultural in- 
stincts. The object of the book is apparently to 
prove that the Russians, though they have 
beaten the Poles, are people of bad birth ; for 
though it is no longer accounted in good taste to 
reproach a low born individual with the betseness 
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of his origin, this supposed offence may freely 
be committed against an entire nation. Mr. 
Duchinski, however, points out for the consola- 
tion of the Eussians, whom he systematically 
endeavours to reduce to the moral and in- 
tellectual level of niggers, that though the 
agricultural section of the human race includes, 
as a rule, all that is good, and the pastoral section 
all that is bad, yet that Abel was a shepherd and 
Cain a tiller of the soil. 

Count Joseph de Maistre says somewhere, that 
having one day put to a general of his acquaintance 
the question, " How a general knew when he was 
beaten ? " he was told in reply that " a general 
was beaten when he believed himseK beaten." 
In like manner, it may be said that a more or 
less Slavonian nation is sufficiently Slavonian 
for Panslavonic purposes when it even believes 
itself Slavonian. Whatever Lelewel or Duchinski, 
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whatever absolute historical or ethnological truth 
may say on the subject, the Eussians believe 
themselves Slavonians; and though they can 
never make any impression on Catholic Poles, 
and though it is more than probable that the 
Catholic Slavonians of Bohemia make use of 
Panslavonianism chiefly as a bugbear, by which to 
obtain concessions from the Austrian Govern- 
ment, yet Panslavonianism is a living force as 
regards the Slavonian populations of Eastern 
Europe, the Buthenians of Eastern Galicia, and 
generally all who are or believe themselves to 
be of Slavonic race, and who profess the doctrines 
of the Orthodox Church. 

The Bussian Government is far too intelligent 
to occupy itself with Panslavistic projects except 
in so far as they may suit its general policy, 
which includes dominion, whether through 
conciliation or subjection, over the Christian 
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populations, for the major part Slavonian, between 
Bussia's Bessarabian frontier and the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. The cry of protection 
for the Greek Christians under Ottoman rule, as 
heard immediately before the Crimean War, was 
much more comprehensive than the Panslavist 
cry now raised ; for among the Greek Christians 
were included the Boumanians, who, apart from 
their religion, have nothing in common with 
Slavonians. 

As for the Boumanians, they are not only not 
Slavonian by race, they are anti-Slavonian by 
national sentiment, by political sagacity, and by 
a dread lest, to use once more the expression 
of a Servian writer, they should be " swallowed 
up in the Panslavonian ocean." When the wild 
insurrection was being organized which led to the 
Bulgarian massacres of May, 1876, the Boumanian 
newspapers published beforehand all they knew 
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about the matter, and thus, without aiming at 
any such result, did much to hasten the explosion. 
When General Tchemaieff passed through 
Boumania in 1876, on his way to Servia, he was 
very badly received by the Eouinanians, whom he 
had expected to welcome him as a liberator. But 
he had not come to liberate them ; and they could 
not but see that, with free Slavonian states south 
of the Danube and a colossal Slavonian empire 
north of the Pruth, the position of a little Latin 
state between the Pruth and the Danube would 
be more than precarious. It has been said that 
the Roumanians deliberately rejected the ancient 
Cyrillic character in which, as in all the adja- 
cent Slavonian countries professing the Orthodox 
faith, its religious books had previously been 
printed ; and this highly significant act would 
alone have sufficed to show the determined na- 
tionalistic tendencies of Boumania, which knows 
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full well that if a vast Slavonian empire should 
ever be established, Eoumania would cease to be 
Boumanian. 

In the independent states formed out of the 
remains of European Turkey there can be no 
longer any question of Turkish persecution ; and 
the religious cry has to be replaced by an 
ethnological one. Of late years the name of 
Panslavist has been given to Bussian generals, 
such as Fadeieff, Tchemaieff, and Skobeleff, 
who never pretended to see anything in Pan- 
slavism but a means of extending Bussian power 
through the sympathy and adhesion of Sla- 
vonian populations. 

All these generals felt strongly that by means 
of Servians and Bulgarians and through their 
territory the Bussians would be able to advance 
towards Constantinople. They were just as much, 
however, in favour of war in one direction as in 
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another : in the Sonth for the sake of Constan- 
tinople ; in the East with the view of weaken- 
ing England's position in India; in the West 
that the traditional enemy of all Slavonians, the 
hated German, might be brought to book. The 
life of Skobeleff by his fellow-countryman, 
Nemirovitch, contains an instructive exposition 
of Skobeleflfs views as to the advantages to be 
derived by Bussia from marcliing on the war- 
path ; and that not from an ethnological but from 
a purely financial point of view. The opinion 
generally entertained in Western Europe in re- 
gard to Eussian indebtedness is that it must have 
the effect of binding over the Russian Government 
to keep the peace, Skobeleff, however, thought 
otherwise ; and it will be seen that he bases his 
opinions on historical facts and especially on facts 
borrowed from the history of his own country. 
"You ask me," said Skobeleff to his future 

2 B 
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biographer, ** how we could engage in a European 
war now that the rouble is worth only sixty-two 
copecks instead of a hundred. I reply that war 
is precisely the only business one can go into 
without capital. In 1793 the finances of France 
were in a worse state than ours. One franc in 
silver was worth a hundred francs in paper. Did 
not this in itself help to make soldiers, without 
shoes, without bread, and without pay, go and 
conquer from the enemy whatever they were in 
need of, and so fill the State Exchequer that the 
franc regained its normal value ? Under Peter 
the Great we were very poor ; after the battle of 
Narva, to make cannons it was necessary to melt 
church bells. One victory gained at Pultava 
with these cannons sufficed to change the face of 
things and to make Kussia a great power. And 
the conquest of Eussia by the Tartars ? Do you 
think they undertook it because the exchange 
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was in their favour ? They were hungry and had 
nothing to eat; that is why they came to us. 
For my part, if my opinion were asked, I should 
say that we ought to wait until the rouble has 
fallen lower still. We shall not have to wait 
long ; for the German bankers, who lead us by 
the nose, will not lose much time in sending it 
down. Then the hour will have come. French 
and German bankers may look upon war as an 
economical heresy. They have weighty, metallic 
reasons for so regarding it. Their money and 
their paper are exchangeable at par. They 
themselves are comfortable and fat. But when 
the Eussian people has nothing but black bread 
to eat, when it is crushed by the weight of our 
debt and is in danger every morning of dying of 
hunger, it will prefer death on the field of battle 
as less painful and more honourable." 

In the vast plundering expedition meditated 
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by Skobeleff — a renewal, in fact, of the Tartar 
incursions of Genghis and of Timour — he was 
certain that the victory would in the end remain 
with the Bussians. In the first battles, he said, 
the Kussians would be beaten. But the Germans, 
who had fared so well in rich populous France, 
would starve in Eussia. " The German army was 
an admirable fighting machine, which had 
worked perfectly in France, where everything 
necessary for its maintenance was at hand, but 
which would not work at all in the wide unin- 
habited plains of Eussia." Skobeleff was wrong 
perhaps in believing that the Germans, having 
once defeated a Eussian army, would pursue it 
into the interior of the country. They would 
most likely content themselves with occupying 
the Baltic provinces and Poland ; and in such 
a case they would probably not forget that 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia are inhabited 
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by a population of which the educated portion 
is German, and that Poland, up to the Vistula, 
including Warsaw, was by the third partition 
assigned to Prussia. What is really important, 
however, in connection with Skobelefifs view, is 
his conviction that when things come to the 
worst in Bussia the Bussians must fight. 

The tendency of the present reign has been 
eminently peaceful ; and to suspect the Bussians 
constantly of warlike intentions would be as 
foolish as to shut one's eyes to the fact that the 
army is the only important institution in Bussia, 
and that since the establishment of the Grand 
Duchy of Moscow, that vigorous state has 
expanded and shot out in every direction. 
Bussia's numerous campaigns during the last 
two centuries in the direction of Constantinople, 
her expeditions to Khiva in the reigns of Peter 
the Great, of Nicholas, and of Alexander II., 
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show her invadijig tendencies so far as we are 
immediately concerned by them. 

Bussia, firm of purpose, lives only for the day 
when she will have reached the Persian Gulf 
in one direction, the Bosphorus and the 
Mediterranean in another, the North Sea (by way 
of Norway) in a third ; and, whether one believes 
or not in the possibility of so vast an empire 
enduring, railways and electric telegraphs would 
render the task of keeping it together infinitely 
easier than in former days. 

Of Eussia's great projects there are two 
which immediately concern us; especially the 
one which includes the establishment of a 
Kussian port on the Persian Gulf, and, in case 
of war, a demonstration, if a direct attack 
should be found impossible, against our position 
in India. The Eussians have certainly done 
good in Central Asia, if to introduce into savage 
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regions civilization of the European type is to 
do good. They have undoubtedly, moreover, as 
much right to seize the lands of their old enemies 
jthe Kirghizes as the different West European 
states have to appropriate territory in Africa. 
But the signification of the costly and, in a 
pecuniary sense, most unremunerative expeditions 
made by the Bussians towards the Afghan frontier 
is simply an advance against England. This 
is not a matter for argument but for demonstra- 
tion. The character of the Bussian eastward 
movement is plainly stated in the * Diplomatic 
Study on the Crimean War' issued by the 
Bussian Foreign OflSce. After setting forth at 
length the understanding entered into by the 
Bussian and English governments in 1844, during 
the visit of the Emperor Nicholas to London, the 
official writer declares that the compact was 
broken, first, through the Crimean War, and. 
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secondly, through the Persian War, by which the 
Crimean War was quickly followed. Bussia, 
among other points of agreement, had engaged 
not to interfere with the three independent 
Khanates of Central Asia. "But," says the 
official writer, "Lord Palmerston, immediately 
after the treaty of 1856, profited by circumstances 
to wage war against Persia, in order to make that 
country feel the power of Great Britain, and to 
take from it definitively Herat, which was then 
annexed to Afghanistan. Thence resulted the 
progress since accomplished in Central Asia by 
Bussia, restored to her full liberty of action, and 
free from all illusions as to the utility of 
subordinating her interests to the idea of an 
impossible solidarity." 

THE ENt>. 
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